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BUILDING BLOCKS 


By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, 
The Illinois Telephone Association, 
Springfield, Ll. 


UNIFORM PRACTICES in telephone operating are 


as essential in building a lasting service structure as 


cooperation of workers in carrying out plans of archi- 


tect in constructing a building. Training methods, 


standard operating practices and proper supervision 


are foundation of good service. Paper presented at 


traffic conference in connection with conventions of 


Iowa and Ohio Independent Telephone Associations 


lives we learned the art of 

building. Probably our first 
building venture consisted in piling 
blocks, one upon the other, in an ef- 
fort to erect some sort of structure 
—perhaps a castle for an imaginary 
princess or a house for our dolls. 
The urge to build did not inspire us 
when we first beheld these building 
blocks. Possibly we were first at- 
tracted by their radiant hues or the 
letters or characters inscribed upon 
them. But within a short time we 
started to experiment and to try our 
skill at building. 

We learned that if the blocks were 
not placed uniformly, one upon the 
other, the structure would come 
down with a crash and we would 
have to begin building all over again. 
This was discouraging, especially if 
we had built a structure we were 
rather proud of. The collapse may 
have brought forth vexatious tears 
of disappointment and, if we were 
prone to have a temper, the blocks 
were probably sent scurrying across 
the floor. 

As the years rolled by, we con- 
tinued to be builders. As a matter 
of fact, the entire human race is 
made up of builders. Some build 
cathedrals of classic beauty, business 
skyscrapers, apartments and dwell- 


‘ T A VERY early period in our 





Telephone Operators are ‘Service 
Builders,’’ Says Mrs. Workman, and 
They Should Be Carefully Selected 
for Rendering Satisfactory Tele- 
phone Service and Building a Firm 
Foundation of Public Good Will. 


ing places. Others build bridges, 
monuments, schools and public build- 
ings. There are others who build 
character, health and service. 
Telephone operators come under 
the classification of “Service Build- 
ers.” As each building block is se- 


lected and carefully placed in just 


the right position to insure a firm 
foundation—a structure which will 
withstand the wear and tear of time 
and elements—we too, should select 
the material for our service struc- 
ture with care in order to erect a 
service structure which will be able 
to serve pleasingly, uniformly, con- 
sistently and lastingly. 


Selection of Material 
Of Increasing Importance 


For the past few years, selecting 
service material was a minor part of 
our responsibility, due to the small 
turn-over in our traffic force. How- 
ever, the picture is rapidly changing. 
With improved business conditions 
and an increase in stations and toll 
business, there is urgent need for 
training and re-training operators 
in order that we may creditably and 
satisfactorily meet present and an- 
ticipated service requirements. 

Let’s dwell for a few moments 
upon the selection of service mate- 
rial. Do you make your selection 
carefully, keeping in mind that the 
material must be young enough to 
be pliable and to carry its proper 
share of the wear and strain result- 
ing from daily operation? Does the 
material you select fit into your pres- 
ent structure or will it cause it to 
become shaky, by placing an added 
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purden here and there upon other 
parts of the structure? 

Do you keep in mind that upon 
your selection rests the foundation 
of your present and future service 
structure? That the operator of 
today will be the supervisor and 
chief operator of tomorrow? Is the 
material you are selecting capable of 
meeting these service requirements? 

In making your selection, age is 
of paramount importance, the pref- 
erable age being between 17 and 25. 
An older girl may learn the opera- 
tion of the switchboard, but she will 
not be able to acquire the necessary 
speed which is such an essential 
part of rendering satisfactory tele- 
phone service. Other material quali- 
fications are: Good eyesight, acute 
hearing, a clear, pleasing tone of 
voice, free from impediments of 
speech, an even temperament and 
good health. 

It is also well to consider the back- 
ground of your material. Where 
does it originate? How has it been 
reared? Will it blend favorably into 
your present service structure or 
will it cause unnecessary friction? 
The chief operator in a small com- 
munity must be especially careful in 
this respect when selecting her ma- 
terial. 

After the material has been care- 
fully selected, you are ready to de- 
velop it and place it in your service 
structure. This development is a 
most important item in building a 
firm foundation and in making re- 
placements or additions to your sery- 
ice structure. 

Perhaps your service structure 
has been erected for a number of 
years and you may say: “We are get- 
ting along all right. We don’t need 
these new building ideas we hear so 
much about. The old way is good 
enough for us.” Let’s see if this is 
true. 

Would you be willing to appear in 
hoopskirts and high-topped button 
shoes, weighted down with three or 
four petticoats and a bustle, with a 
little black bonnet tied firmly under 
your chin? Certainly not! And yet 
a number of years ago this was the 
proper mode of attire and very satis- 
factory for that particular period. 

Just as these fashions of former 
years have become outmoded and 
have been replaced by our present 
modern styles, so also have the op- 
erating practices of yesteryear gone 
into the discard to make way for 
modern and improved methods which 
meet the requirements of the tele- 
phone-using public of today. 

It is well to remember that we 
must be adaptable to change if we 
wish to attain success in the busi- 
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ness world. The fundamental limita- 
tion of the majority of men and 
women, from the standpoint of avail- 


ability for promotion, consists in 
lack of capacity to adjust themselves 
to new requirements. 

We Must Be Adaptable 

To Be Successful 

Capacity to vary and to readjust 
one’s self rapidly to new and chang- 
ing conditions is not only essential 
to the business success of the indi- 
viduals, but it is quite as necessary 
with respect to the business itself. 
There is no standing still in the 
business world. Methods, devices 
and social tendencies in general de- 
mand a constant evolution upward in 
human capacity all along the line. 

When a building structure is to be 
erected, is each workman permitted 
to carry out his own ideas and fol- 
low his inclinations in placing the 
building blocks? Indeed not! An 
architect draws the plan and a fore- 
man or superintendent supervises 
the work in order that this plan may 
be carried out to the letter. 

Imagine the chaos which would 
result if each workman were per- 
mitted to carry out his own ideas, 
placing blocks here and there at will, 
with no plan or supervision? Work- 
men would be scurrying hither and 
yon, getting into one another’s way, 
with the result that it would prob- 
ably end with a free-for all. With 
each man trying to put across his 
particular plan, the result would 
probably be that the structure would 
never be completed. There would 
merely be a waste of material, time, 
effort and energy. 


Operating Without a Plan 
Would Result in Chaos 


The same thing would result if 
operators were permitted to carry 
out their own ideas in the operation 
of the switchboard, without a plan, 
uniform methods or supervision. We 
too, would probably wind up with 
shattered nerves, hoarse voices, and 
lost tempers, to say nothing of the 
suffering public, deprived of satis- 
factory telephone service. 

It is true that in the pioneer days 
we did not have the advantage of 
uniform operating practices, ade- 
quate supervision and modern train- 
ing methods. But again, we were 
living in a different era and our in- 
dustry was still in its infancy. I re- 
call an experience related by a young 
woman who learned to operate the 
switchboard in those early days. The 
student operator was given a head- 
set, plugged-in with an experienced 
operator, and, after listening for a 
few hours, was placed at a position 


on her own, to sink or swim. I am 
afraid many of them sunk and pulled 
the subscribers under with them. 
The story goes something like this: 

“IT was working, or attempting to 
work alone, putting up connections 
as best I could and had about ten 
connections on my board when, all 
of a sudden, I could hear two people 
talking. Try as I might I could not 
find out where the voices were com- 
ing from, so I finally decided to take 
down all of the connections and be. 
gin all over again, which I did.” 

Heavenly days! Imagine discon- 
necting 10 subscribers all at one 
time when we consider one discon- 
nect a real calamity. 

Modern Methods Make 

Smooth Sailing for Operator 

We should be thankful for our 
modern training methods, standard 
operating practices and adequate 
supervision. This combination makes 
smooth sailing for the operator and 
enables her to give telephone cus- 
tomers the highest quality of tele- 
phone service. 

Just a word to chief operators: 
Upon your shoulders rests the respon- 
sibility of the service structure. You 
must build it, maintain it, make 
additions and replacements when, 
and where, they are needed. In 
order to accomplish the best results, 
you must be a leader as well as a 
builder. 

The following modified excerpt 
from the Atlantic Log is applicable 
to every chief operator who has a 
desire to erect a perfect service 
structure, one that will meet the tele- 
phone communication requirements 
of the community, in. calm and 
stormy weather, in the busy hours of 
the day and the dark hours of the 
night. The caption is: “There's 
Such a Big Difference.” 


The “boss” drives her operators—the 
leader coaches them. 

The “boss” depends upon her author- 
ity—the leader depends upon good-will. 

The “boss” inspires fear—the leader 
inspires enthusiasm. 

The “boss” says “I” instead of “we.” 

The “boss” says, “get here on time” 
—the leader beats ’em all to it. 

The “boss” knows how to do it—the 
leader shows how. 

The “boss” fixes blame for poor serv- 
ice — the leader shows how to im- 
prove it. 

The “boss” makes work a drudgery— 
the leader makes it interesting. 

The “boss” says “go” — the leader 
says “Let’s go.” 


Every chief operator must possess 
these qualities of leadership — the 
ability to direct, to coach, to inspire, 
to create interest, and by her ex- 
ample, to set the pace she desires her 
operators to follow. Be kind, sym- 
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ANNING S. PRALL, 


CHAIRMAN OF FCC, DIES 


the Federal Communications 

Commission and former New 
York representative in Congress, 
died of a heart attack at his summer 
home in Boothbay Harbor, Me., July 
23. He had been ill about two weeks. 
He was 66 years old. 

Mr. Prall, who had thrice been 
president of the New York Board of 
Education before entering Congress, 
which he left to head the Federal 
Communications Commission, was a 
member of one of New York’s oldest 
families. 

Generations ago Staten Island, 
where he was born and which he rep- 
resented in Congress for 12 years, 
was known as Prall’s Island, since 
some member of his family, origi- 
nally from the Netherlands, has been 
resident there since 1670. Before 
going to Congress, Mr. Prall never 
lived more than a mile from the 
house where he was born at Port 
Richmond. 

He attended the public schools of 
Staten Island, and was for a time a 
student at New York University. He 
left college, however, to go to work 
for the old New York World, and 
for many years thereafter was with 
the business office staff of that news- 
paper and of The Recorder. For a 
brief time he reported sporting 
events and always was an enthusiast 
of amateur boxing. 

Upon leaving newspaper employ- 
ment Mr. Prall returned to Staten 
Island to join the staff of the Staten 
Island Savings Bank and for a time 
was head of that institution’s mort- 
gage loan department. He also held 
interests in Staten Island real estate. 

Then he became vice-president of 
Cosgrove & Co., operators of coal 
mines mainly located in eastern 


A NNINGS. PRALL, chairman of 


pathetic and understanding, yet firm 
when the occasion demands. 

It is time to build—time to co- 
operate — time to persevere. We 
should take pride in our work of 
service building and stand together, 
shoulder to shoulder, ever ready to 
live up to the ethics of our profes- 
sion, to render service—service with 
a smile; to respect our vocation, to 
uphold it and to claim for it the 
respect it deserves. 
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Pennsylvania. During the World 
War fuel shortage he offered coal to 
New York City at $5 a ton as a pa- 
triotic gesture. 

While connected with the savings 
bank Mr. Prall became interested in 
the civic affairs of Staten Island and 
was elected to the board of education. 
He found that this took more of his 
time than banking. He was ex- 
tremely interested in the affairs of 
the public school system of New York 
City and between 1919 and 1921 he 
was elected to the presidency of this 
board three successive times. 

In 1922 he was named a member of 
the board of taxes and assessments. 
In this position he became well ac- 
quainted with Franklin D. Roose- 
velt who at that time was governor 
of New York. He had developed a 
keen interest in administration and 
finance which was to serve him well 
when, in 1922, he was named to fill 
the Congressional seat of the late 
Representative Riordan. He repre- 
sented the 1lth New York district 
comprising Staten Island, Bedloes 
Island, Governors Island, and the tip 
of Manhattan. 

In Congress, where he served from 
1923 to 1935, he was ranking member 
of the House banking and currency 
committee. For four years he also 
served on the Patronage Commission 
supplying Capitol jobs. 

In 1934 President Roosevelt named 
him a member of the Federal Radio 
Commission and the appointment 
was confirmed. He did not take of- 
fice, however, because of a law pro- 
hibiting a Congressman from becom- 
ing a member of a commission cre- 
ated by his own Congress. 

He served out his term in Congress 
and in January, 1935, after the radio 
commission had become merged with 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, was made chairman of the 
radio division of the FCC, succeed- 
ing to the unexpired term of Hamp- 
son Gary, resigned. In March, 1935, 
President Roosevelt appointed him 
chairman of the commission to suc- 
ceed Eugene S. Sykes, who was de- 
moted. In July, 1935, Mr. Prall was 
reappointed to the commission for a 
seven-year term. He was again ap- 
pointed chairman last March. 

He was beset continually by the 


problem of censorship of the air. Pa- 
triotic societies, listening to broad- 
casts they believed subversive, were 
seeking continually the rejection of 
licenses to stations which had “of- 
fended.” 

Mr. Prall, however, made many 
speeches and radio talks defending 
freedom of speech on the air and as- 
serting that the air channels were 
the property of all the people. He 
forced one radio station, during the 
1936 campaign, to broadcast against 
its will a speech of Earl Browder, 
Communist Presidential candidate. 

Mr. Prall championed the rights of 
radio amateurs. In the 46,000 ama- 
teur experimenters in the United 
States he saw unlimited opportunity 
for the cultivation of new ideas. He 
praised them for their heroic efforts 
to establish communication in time 
of emergency, such as the Missis- 
sippi-Ohio Valley flood in January. 

Mr. Prall is survived by his widow 
and two sons, W. Mortimer and 
Bryan. Funeral services were held 
at the Prall home in West New 


Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., 
July 26. 

vv 
Ohio Bell Installs 


New Chime Telephones 
Installation of the new chime tele- 
phones has been started by the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. in the Cleveland 
exchange area, which so far are being 
limited to some new main service in- 
stallations. The limited supply as yet 
prohibits installation of the new type 
telephone for changed or additional 
service. 

It is estimated that about 13,000 of 
the new telephones will have been in- 
stalled in Cleveland by the end of 1937; 
40,000 more to be installed next year. 


vy 
Isolated Farmers to Have 
Radio Telephone Service 


Lonely farmers in the small villages 
of the Outer and Inner Hebrides are 
to have a modern radio telephone serv- 
ice for the first time. It will connect 
them with Inverness, Scotland, on the 
mainland. 

Many villages which have never been 
in direct connection with the outside 
world will be benefited. 


IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Special Washington, D. ©., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


THE PRESIDENT’S DEFEAT on the Supreme Court packing bill 
and his future course in dealing with matters being considered 


by political commentators. 


Analysis of his tactics indicate the 


lack of good political counsel from real friends of the “no man” 
type. Questions which Washington observers ask in consider- 
ing the future of the New Deal. Early appointments to FCC ex- 
pected to fill the two vacancies in that body’s membership 


bert Hubbard used to recall an 

incident about a friend of his 
who asked a bright youngster to ex- 
plain the difference in meaning be- 
tween the word “perseverance” and 
the word “stubbornness.” The ques- 
tion stumped the lad for a minute. 
Then he replied that he could explain 
better by giving an example than by 
attempting a word definition. He 
was told to go ahead. 

“Well,” said the boy, “take the case 
of Christopher Columbus. That day 
when his crew threatened mutiny un- 
less he turned the ships back, Colum- 
bus didn’t know for sure whether 
he’d go down in history for his stub- 
bornness or his perseverance.” 

“Why was that?” asked the friend. 

“Columbus thought there was land 
to the westward,” continued the boy. 
“And he was right. That’s why we 
call Columbus a persevering man. 
But if the land hadn’t been there, all 
the school books would have put Co- 
lumbus down as being as stubborn as 
a blue nose mule.” 

That is a rather cynical distinc- 
tion to come from one so young; but 
there is a great deal of truth in it 
just the same. Ultimate success— 
the final gaining of whatever point 
you are after—is so often the test 
in the public mind of whether you 
are determined and courageous or 
just plain ornery pigheaded. 


'T ver LATE editor-craftsman El- 


T WOULD be somewhat lese maj- 

esty to apply any such adjectives 
to the President of the United States, 
but many of the observers who are 
broadly hinting that it was President 
Roosevelt’s “stubborn Dutch streak’ 
that brought him to the humiliating 
defeat suffered on his Supreme Court 


10 


bill, are using the same rule of rea- 
soning as the little boy in Elbert 
Hubbard’s story. 

If President Roosevelt had suc- 
cessfully put across his original 
court-packing bill, or even the Logan 
compromise “slow motion” packing 
bill, these same commentators would 
be hailing his determination and po- 
litical fearlessness. It’s the old, old 
difference between success and fail- 
ure. 

Yet there is undeniably in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a strain of resolution, 
stubbornness or call it what you will, 
which is at once his weakest and 
strongest political attribute. Wheth- 
er inherited from hard-headed Dutch 
forebears or developed from his own 
grim determination to overcome all 
obstacles, that strain—when success- 
ful—shows off Roosevelt at his best, 
a strong President with a mind dis- 
tinctly of his own making. 

But when it is unsuccessful, this 
same strain brings him and his loyal 
supporters into the most perilous po- 
litical situations. It blinds him to 
caution, to reason, to all those ob- 
vious danger signals which no polit- 
ical leader—in a Democracy at least 
—can afford to overlook. 


NLY SUCH rash _ resolution 
could have brought a President 
within the short period of ten 
months from the most sweeping vic- 
tory an American President ever had 
since Washington to a condition 
wherein a majority of the chosen rep- 
resentatives of his own party served 
open notice that they could no longer 
follow his leadership on the legisla- 
tion involved. 
Naturally, political commentators 
are all considering whether this is 





the beginning of the end for the New 
Deal, or whether the President has 
learned the lesson of humility. Some 
argue that if it could happen once it 
can happen again and will (more 
likely now) because of the bitter re- 
sentment harbored by the President 
against those of his own party most 
responsible for this defeat. They 
are saying he can “dish it out but 
can’t take it,” that he “looked fine 
when he was out in front, but he 
can’t eat dust’—and all such dark 
prophecies for the New Deal. 

These appear to your correspond- 
ent to be extreme views, or at least 
premature. The difficulty seems to 
be that the President has spoiled the 
commentators with such a flawless 
exhibition of political horsemanship 
in the past that they can’t accept one 
bad run as just that. They think he 
has blown up and will continue to 
blow up now that the myth of his in- 
fallible success has been cracked. 

Maybe it will happen that way and, 
on the other hand, maybe President 
Roosevelt will regain his accustomed 
shrewdness in sensing political reali- 
ties. It all depends on who has the 
President’s ear in the future. If the 
President continues to follow the 
inept counsel that brought him to his 
present condition, he will not accept 
defeat gracefully. He will become a 
hater and a sniper and, likely as not, 
he’ll get off on the wrong track again 
and suffer more defeats. 


O SUBSTANTIATE this analy- 

sis, consider the events leading 
up to the Supreme Court bill defeat. 
Every trick was played wrong by the 
President—every trick. He was out- 
smarted by the opposition, and worst 
of all he outsmarted himself. The 
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method of introducing the judiciary 
bill was all wrong. Congressional 
leaders were not consulted. It was 
flung at them like the mythical Greek 
goddess, sprung full grown from the 
mind of the brain trust. 

The method of approach was pat- 
ently a slick scheme. Old age was 
seized upon as a device to cover up 
a raid on judicial independence of 
thought. A lack of judicial efficiency 
was argued in the face of palpable 
evidence to the contrary from the 
President’s own Justice Department. 
Even so, had the bill gone to a vote 
in those early days, victory would 
probably have been the prize of the 
White House. 

Here again a strategic blunder. 
This department has already dis- 
cussed the astute dilatory tactics of 
Senator Burke in stalling the meas- 
ure in the Judiciary Committee until 
a nebulous opposition had the chance 
to form and consolidate. 

After that the measure was so 
thoroughly debated for three months 
that every argument. in favor of it 
was blown to pieces and the whole 
nation was laughing at it and ridi- 
culing it. The only ground left for 
it was party loyalty or personal de- 
votion to the President’s leadership— 
a severe strain to put upon a sena- 
torial following. 


Q' COURSE, all this is water 
over the dam and there is no 
use harping on it now except for 
what light these events which led to 
Waterloo may throw upon the future 
of the New Deal. What happened? 
Why did the smoothest, smartest, po- 
litical machine in years suddenly go 
haywire? 

Opinions vary, but there are many 
in Washington who point to the va- 
cant desk of the late secretary to the 
President, Louis Howe, for the an- 
swer. He was the President’s bal- 
ance wheel. He was the real friend 
who cut through the insulation of 
“yes men” which always grows so 
thickly about the White House to tell 
the President how things really 
stood. 

For a specific example, take the 
hot-tempered letter sent by the Pres- 
ident to Senator Alben Barkley while 
the remains of the late Senator Rob- 
inson still laid in state in the Capitol. 
It was a childish gesture—an irrev- 
ocable blunder at a critical time. It 
was the type of letter that all of us 
write when we are good and sore but 
that the more cautious of us leave 
unmailed until we have “slept on it,” 
and then probably tear it up the next 
morning. 

Had Louis Howe been alive, this 
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correspondent believes that letter to 
Senator Barkley would never have 
been mailed. Howe would have torn it 
up first, right in the President’s face. 
He could do that and get away with 
it, so great was the President’s con- 
fidence in his late true friend. 

But Howe was no longer there and 
many things were done by the so- 
called Administration’s “representa- 
tives” that must have made Howe’s 
spirit uneasy, even in his eternal 
rest. Vice-President Garner tried to 
take over the duty of “no-man” to 
the President for a while but finally 
gave it up as a bad job. In the end, 
he was the one called in to salvage 
the remains of the Administration’s 
prestige. 


ie THE QUESTION all 
Washington observers ask is: 
Has the President learned the les- 
son? Will he see that he has, with 
the best intentions in the world, been 
the victim of poor (and perhaps 
equally well-intentioned) political 
counsel? Will he clean out the yes 
men from the White House counsel 
rooms? 

Will he refrain from drafting leg- 
islation without the advice of old- 
time congressional leaders who have 
to go out there on the floors of Con- 
gress and fight for it? Or will he 
continue to accept legislation drafted 
in some Georgetown art studio by a 
pair of bright young idealists, and 
send it to Congress by a “personal 
representative” who dumps it into 
the laps of committee chairmen with 
the introduction: “Father says—’’? 

On the answer to this question of 
changing political counsel may well 
depend the future history of the New 
Deal. Much more important legisla- 
tion remains to be fought out. The 
President will need all the support he 
can get; and if he takes willing con- 
gressional supporters into his confi- 
dence, he will get it. 

In this way the rift in the Demo- 
cratic ranks can be mended and the 
New Deal may close its second ad- 
ministration with an enviable record 
of completed reform legislation. 
Otherwise the future of the party is 
hard to forecast. 

Maybe a split similar to the Bull 
Moose revolt in the Republican party 
in 1912 will take place. Certainly a 
large number of senatorial and con- 
gressional contests will be fought out 
on a pro-New Deal and anti-New 
Deal basis. Already this issue has 
popped out in the New York city 
mayoralty contest. 

Incidentally, it might be well to 
watch the New York City primaries 
next September. The White House 


certainly is watching them to see if 
the New Deal has lost any of its 
ballot box magic. 


S FAR as this session of Con- 

gress is concerned, your corre- 
spondent expects it to wind up about 
August 21. The Black wages-and- 
hours bill, the Wagner housing bill, 
and the emaciated judicial reform bill 
will probably be enacted by that time 
in addition to necessary routine leg- 
islation, such as army appropriations 
and District of Columbia matters. 
No legislation of interest to com- 
munications has a chance of consid- 
eration. 

The Lea bill to regulate interstate 
natural gas, the Norris-Mansfield 
“seven TVA” bill, the Minton amend- 
ment to restrict rate cut injunctions, 
the very controversial bill to reor- 
ganize administrative agencies of the 
Federal government—all will be 
shelved until next January. 


OW THAT the big battle on the 

Supreme Court is over and 
Congress is getting ready to pack its 
bags, early action by the White 
House to fill the two vacancies on the 
Federal Communications Commission 
may be expected. The sudden death 
of Chairman Prall following a brief 
illness now leaves the way open for 
the President to name two out of a 
half-dozen eligibles for the post va- 
cated by Commissioner Stewart. 

Carl I. Wheat, counsel for the 
FCC special telephone investigation; 
Hampson Gary, general counsel for 
the FCC, and Chief Engineer Craven 
are among those prominently men- 
tioned of late for this job. Messrs. 
Wheat and Gary are said to have 
strong political backing, while the 
President is particularly impressed 
with the technical background of 
Commander Craven. 

Anyhow, it won’t be long now. 
There’s no longer need for keeping 
the bait dangling on the hook now 
that the fishing season is over. In- 
cidentally, requests are already com- 
ing in to the White House for the 
vacancy that will occur next year 
when Commissioner Norman Case’s 
term expires. It is understood that 
he does not desire reappointment. 


vv 
South Dakota Sets 


Dates for Fall Convention 
The South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation has decided to hold its conven- 
tion this fall at Hotel Cataract, Sioux 
Falls, September 28 and 29. Complete 
details of the program will be given 
out before that time, writes Secretary- 
Treasurer Thos. Phalen, of Aberdeen. 


Perpetuate Independent Ideals; 
Join the Telephone Pioneers 


By LOREN M. BERRY 


President, Independent Pioneer Telephone Association of the United States 


EARNEST EFFORT being made by officers and direc- 
tors to double membership of Independent Pioneer 
Telephone Association on the occasion of its 15th 
anniversary. They believe every Independent tele- 
phone man and woman with 10 years’ service should 
be a member and enjoy the many advantages of 
membership in this Independent Pioneer association 


N THIS 15th anniversary of 
() the Independent Pioneer Tele- 
phone Association of the 
United States we of its official fam- 
ily make an earnest appeal to every 
Independent telephone man _. or 
woman, who has seen 10 years or 
more of service, to join us in perpetu- 
ating the ideals and traditions of 
our industry. 
The Pioneers is not an exclusive 





The Bronze and Blue Badge 
of Telephone Honor. 


club for the few who have won 
their way to wealth or distinction. 
It is a telephone institution 
founded upon sentiment and mu- 
tual regard, within which the 
presidents and executives of oper- 
ating and manufacturing com- 
panies —large and small— rub 
shoulders and exchange reminis- 
censes with veteran linemen, wire 
chiefs, operators and workers. 

To my mind, a certificate of 
membership in the Independent 
Telephone Pioneers is one of the 
finest character witnesses that any 
man or woman could possess, for it 
testifies to long and faithful service 
in an essential industry, and to hu- 
man values of the highest and finest. 

Any man or woman who has given 
the necessary 10 years of telephone 
service and is not now an Independ- 
ent Pioneer will be welcomed to such 
membership—not only by myself, as 
president, but by the officers, direc- 
tors, and entire membership. 

The object of this association of 
Independent telephone men is to per- 
petuate and preserve the traditions, 
the sentiment, the ideals of public 
service, and the spirit of industrial 
cooperation. We have all been part 
of a great and necessary industry 
and the lives of the Pioneers have 
been full of adventure, romance, and 
achievement. 

When we recall that in 1893 (the 
year in which the basic Bell patents 
expired) there were only 230,000 tel- 
ephones in the United States and 
that after the entrance of the Inde- 
pendents into the field the industry 
grew by leaps and bounds—to 2,808,- 
900 telephones by 1903; to 9,542,500 
by 1913; to 15,369,500 by 1923, and 
to 20,201,000 at the peak reached in 
1930—we will realize to some extent 


Every Telephone Man Should Read This 
History of Independent Telephony. 


what a tremendous influence the In- 
dependents had in giving the nation 
its present comprehensive telephone 
service. It is this remarkable 
achievement that will give the Inde- 
pendent Pioneers their place in his- 
tory. 

To successfully accomplish any 
task it is necessary not only that 
you should give it the best there is 
in you, but that you should obtain 
for it the best there is in those under 
your guidance—this the Pioneers 
have always done. The association is 
the clearing house and provides the 
meeting place and archives for Inde- 
pendent progress and developments. 

The Pioneers association is not un- 
mindful of the loyalty and support 
represented by its present all-high 
membership. The benefits of mem- 
bership are not inconsiderable: 

First, there is the bronze and blue 
badge of honor. 

Second, the embossed membership 
certificate for a conspicuous place on 
your office wall or for your den. 

Third, the $1000 accident insur- 
ance policy which you could not buy 
elsewhere for twice the cost of your 
membership. 

Fourth, Harry B. MacMeal’s 
splendid history of the industry—a 
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This Certificate Should Be on the Office Wall of Every Eligible Independent. 


300-page, $3 book, which should be 
read by every telephone man. Among 
the 400 letters of approval, this was 
received from George A. Briggs, for- 





merly president of the Chicago Tele- have been busy with it for four 
phone Supply Co.: 
“Congratulations. 


hours, and what a lot of glamorful 


You did a good ghosts you recalled from the far- 
job and Cuneo tailored it well. I flung, misty past of a hardy breed. 




















JAMESTOWN TELEPHONE CORPORATION 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


January Nineth 
» = es 7 


Mr. J. K. Johnston, Secretary 

Independent Pioneer Telephone Associsetion 
632 Lemcke Building 

Indianapolis, Inciana 


Dear Mr. Johnston: 4 


I have always believed in giving credit where credit is due and I am 
therefore writing you this letter with reference to the Pioneer Association. 


For some years past our company has made it a practice to pay dues for any 
employee eligible to join this Association. The gross amount has been 
small, but I believe that the employee's pride and interest in the work 
has been increased largely through these memberships. Its value has been 
called to gy attention at various times, particularly when an employee's 
service record becomes sufficiently long to make them eligible for menber- 
ship; the transfer of empjoyees from one company to another, at which tine 
they have asked about the continuance of membership; and in one or t#o 
cases with reference to payments made under the insurance policy which 

the membership carries. These are the results I have seen, looking perhaps 
frow a selfish standpoint. 


I sincerely believe that even though none of these benefits were to be 
derived by the company, it would still be worth while for the company to 
pay for such memberships to help instil or increase the pride of the en- 
ployee in being a member of the telephone industry. 


Very truly yours 


LetisB LloyA £. wright ight 
vite 


President 











RUNZEL CORD AND WIRE Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





a7a7-95 
CHICAGO.U S A 
June 29, 1957 
Mr. John K. Johnston, Secretary 
Independent Pioneer Telephone Associetion 
652 Lemcke Building 
Indianapolis, Indiens 
My dear Mr. Johnston: 


The Jamestown, New York Telephone Corporation hes 
set @ splendid example in their 100% support of the Inde- 


pendent Pioneer Telephone Association. Mr. John H. and 
Mr. Lloyd C. Wright ere to be commended for their consid- 
erete attitude toward their employees. It is good business 


and @ generous gesture toward an Association we @11 should 
support 1004. 


You and your officers end directors ere doing @ 
constructive work for Independent telephone men and give 
such real value and service to your members that I feel 
you should have full co-operation. 


I am enclosing check to cover memberships of all 
officers and employees of the Runzel Cord and “ire Company 
who are eligible for membershio and I sincerely hope the 
leading operating and manufecturing concerns in the field 
give you this same support that the Association may repre- 
sent #11 the Independent Telephone Pioneers eligible for 
membership. 


Will you please command me for any further essistance 
I can give you in your good work. 


Very sincerely yours, 
RUNZEL CORD WIRE C ae 


L Ko BTA 5 
President and surer 
WLRungze 1:BR 
Enc losure 


The Home of the Perfect Cord 








Executive of Jamestown Telephone Corp. Finds It Worth While 
for Company to Pay for Memberships of Employes in Independent 


Pioneer Telephone Association. 
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President of Independent Manufacturing Company Testifies to 
Benefit of Membership in the Independent Pioneer Telephone 


Association. 
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It is plain to be seen you have been 
an industrious hombre. As a re- 
searcher, I must hand it to you. 

Then, too, your rhythmic English 
makes the book easy reading. You 
were tuned up and you played some- 
thing. Your story was just as I 
would wish it told. I am sure all the 
old-timers will feel the same way. 
You have the true spirit of ‘Charity 
towards all and malice towards 
none.’ ” 

Aside from these benefits of mem- 
bership in the Pioneers there is 
the insertion of your name, a record 
of your years of service and position 
in the industry (your photograph, 
too, if you have served 30 years) in 
the annual yearbook, the national 
meeting and banquet each year, and 
many other services, all covered by 
the nominal $3 annual dues. 

Will you take this appeal as being 
directed especially to you and will 
you please do your bit by writing 
J. K. Johnston, secretary, Independ- 
ent Pioneer Telephone Association of 
the United States, Indianapolis, Ind., 
for application blanks? When you 
receive these blanks, fill them in and 
join these Pioneer immortals in their 
work of perpetuating the ideals of 
Independent telephony. 


Persons Operating Agency 
Exchanges Are Employes 


Individuals who operate telephone 
exchanges designated as “agency” or 
“contract” offices under contracts with 
various telephone companies, together 
with their helpers, are employes of such 
companies within the meaning of titles 
8 and 9 of the Social Security Act. 
This opinion was handed down by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, in its In- 
ternal Revenue Bulletin No. 28 of July 
12, in reply to the question, “Who Are 
Employes?” 

It is held that the contracts in ques- 
tion created the relationship of em- 
ployer and employe between the tele- 
phone company and the individual agent 
or operator of the exchange. Under 
the terms of the contracts, the company 
clearly has the control or right of con- 
trol prescribed by article 3, regulations 
91 and article 205, regulations 90. Each 
agent or operator is, therefore, an em- 
ploye of the company for which he ren- 
ders service under such contract. 

The I. R. D. finds that the contracts 
in question provide for the conduct of 
the regular business of the telephone 
companies at exchanges established and 
maintained by such companies. The 
contracts relate to a continuing opera- 


tion, not a fixed result. Supervision is 
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conscious of their influence. 


remains right at our heels. 


BECAUSE, “Straws show .. 





“STRAWS SHOW—” 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


HE NEW EXECUTIVE was making his first visit to the fac- 
tory and was being shown around by the manager. It was a dark, 
dreary, drizzly day. The lunch hour was just over and the men re- 
turning from the outside to their desks. 
nearby watching them coming in, he remarked casually to the man- 
ager: “You employ more single men than married men.” 
With a look of surprise, the manager said: “That is true, but 
where did you get your information?” 
3y observation,” was the answer. The executive added, smiling: 
“The single men hurry through the door to their desks. The married 
men pause on the door mat to wipe their feet.” 
Regular habits go with us wherever we go. They may be likened 
to good and bad shadows. They are a definite part of us. Our physi- 
cal and mental beings are affected by them, although we are hardly 


When a bad habit gets us into difficulty or embarrassment, we 
mentally resolve, “I must break away from that habit.” But if we 
do not do something about it we find it constantly shadowing us; it 


Our habits are not likely to be noticed by people who do not know 
us intimately, or meet us only occasionally. But, sooner or later, they 
are sure to show us up favorably or otherwise. Where they show up to 
a good or bad advantage for us is in our business life, especially 
when we are associated with several other employes. 

Show me the telephone office that has a neat, clean public entrance 
and I will take you into a neat, clean business office, a neat, clean 
operating room, a neat, clean rest room, and a neat, clean plant room. 
. which way the wind blows.” 


As the new executive stood 











exercised with regard to the details and 
means of accomplishment. 

The contracts provide that perform. 
ance thereunder shall be satisfactory to 
the company and that the contracts 
may be terminated forthwith if the 
services rendered are not satisfactory, 
Provision is made that certain duties 
shall be performed as directed by the 
company. 

The nature of the work of the opera- 
tor is the same as that of the regular 
employes on the payroll of the com- 
panies. The contracts provide for the 
performance of services and for opera- 
tions the exercise of which is pursuant 
to a franchise granted by the state. 
The companies—and not the agents— 
are responsible for proper exercise of 
functions with which they are charged, 

It is, therefore, held that the con- 
tracts in question create the relation- 
ship of employer and employe between 
the telephone company and the individ- 
ual agent or operator of the exchange, 

As to the second question as to 
whether those who serve as helpers to 
a contracting agent or operator are 
also employes of the telephone com- 
pany, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
found that a similar situation existed 
to that ruled upon in S.S.T. 70 (I.R.B. 
16-3, 19 (1937) ). It was held in that 
ruling that where an entire department 
of a company was operated by B, who 
paid the employes therein out of the 
remuneration paid to him by the com- 
pany, such individuals were employes 
or the company under titles 8 and 9, 
even though their names did not ap- 
pear on the company’s payroll. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau found 
a similar situation existed with respect 
to helpers working under the direction 
of an agent operating a telephone ex- 
change. The services they perform are 
in connection with the work the agent 
is performing as an employe of the 
company. They are employed with the 
full knowledge of the company, allow- 
ance is made for their compensation 
and they are, in fact, under the control 
of the telephone company within the 
ecntemplation of article 3, regulation 
91, and article 205, regulations 90. 


vv 
A. T. & T. and Farnsworth 
in Television Agreement 


Anouncement was made in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., July 26 that a_ licensing 
agreement has been entered into be- 
tween Farnsworth Television, Inc., and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. whereby each grants extensive 
rights under its patents to the other. 

Donald K. Lippincott of San Fran- 
cisco, representing the Farnsworth in- 
terests, said the agreement brings one 
step nearer the broad use of television 
and other advances in communications. 
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Modern Battery Plant Installed at 


Hastings, Neb., Exchange 


HE INSTALLATION of a 
TT ompletely modern battery plant 

with the new closed type bat- 
tery cells was made recently by the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. at its Hastings exchange. 
One unique feature of this new bat- 
tery plant is its step type battery 
rack which accommodates 124 cells of 
E.T. type battery used for telegraph 
power supply. 

This special stair-step design is an 
arrangement which makes all cells 
easily accessible to the battery room 
attendant and also reduces to a mini- 
mum the floor space requirement, 
making it especially favorable for in- 
stallation in exchange buildings 
where space is at a premium. The 
float-meter used to regulate the 
charging of the main “F” type bat- 
tery can be seen in the accompanying 
illustration. It is mounted on the 
window sash at the rear of the room. 

In the past all battery rooms have 
been viewed only when necessary— 
and then with alarm. If a telephone 
man inadvertently brushed against 
the battery-supporting structure, or 
thoughtlessly rested his elbow on the 
battery-room window ledge, he could 
later expect to find an acid hole in 
his clothing. If he visited the bat- 
tery room during a charging period, 
he would find the air so full of sul- 
phuric acid vapor that it was painful 
to breathe. 

Open jar type batteries were used, 
and they were charged regularly each 
business day. The vapor fumes, set- 
tling on the floor and on all surfaces, 
made constant painting necessary if 
the metal, wood and concrete exposed 
to the fumes were to be protected. 
In spite of this precaution, the con- 
crete floor usually developed holes, 
the woodwork crumpled, and the mor- 
tar in the brick walls lost alli its bind- 
ing power. 

This condition is now being 
changed. The new batteries are of 
the closed cell type and this, with a 
change in the charging practice, al- 
most entirely eliminates acid fumes 
from the battery room air. The room 
can be decorated the same as any 
other room, and keeping it clean is 
no longer a problem. 

Of equal importance is the fact 
that the change in charging method 
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NEW CLOSED-TYPE bat- 
tery cells used in installa- 
tion of modern battery 
plant in Nebraska town 
by Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


makes available a large portion of 
the battery capacity as a reserve in 
the event of charging equipment or 
power supply failure. This, together 
with gasoline driven emergency 
charging equipment and more reli- 
able power supply service, has made 
possible a material reduction in the 





capacity and size of the battery re- 
quired. 

“In 1924 at Hastings, it was be- 
lieved that additional battery room 
space should be provided not later 
than 1928,” said C. C. Donley, assist- 
ant general traffic superintendent, 
who engineered the plans for this 
installation. “Today we are using 
the same battery room, and the pres- 
ent battery equipment is adequate 
for a good many years to come. This 
floor space requirement reduction 
was brought about by the reduction 
in the size of battery required.” 

The large cells, seen in the accom- 
panying view of the modern Hast- 
ings battery plant, are those which 


furnish power to all telephones in 
the city of Hastings and are known 
as the “Main or No. 1” battery. The 
smaller battery in alignment with 
the main battery is used with the 
main battery to provide toll trans- 
mission on toll connections. It is the 
“Toll or No. 2” battery. 

On the racks against the wal! are 
two batteries of 62 cells each and 
these furnish 130 volts of positive 
and negative current to the telegraph 
equipment and circuits. These are 
known as “Telegraph Battery No. 
1” and “Telegraph Battery No. 2.” 

All cells are of the closed type and 
are equipped with chloride accumu- 
lator plates. Actual installation of 
this new battery equipment was 
under the supervision of the general 


Modern Battery 
Plant Recently In- 
stalled at the 
Hastings, Ne b., 
Exchange of the 
Lincoin Telephone 


& Telegraph Co. 


plant department of the Lincoln 
company. 

“The installation of this new bat- 
tery equipment is in keeping with 
the policy of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to keep abreast 
with the times in the field of 
telephony,” said H. F. McCulla, gen- 
eral commercial superintendent of 
the company, “and with its constant 
efforts to provide its subscribers 
with the finest telephone service 
available today.” 

The Lincoln company’s new “4’ 
dial office, which was opened for 
service recently, also contains one of 
these modern battery plants of the 
closed cell type. 
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Here and There 


in the Telephone Field 


Employe Contact Through 
the Bulletin Board 


Of the various mediums that man- 
‘agement has available to convey mes- 
sages and instructions to employes as 
a whole, none probably has been so 
long honored by widespread use as the 
company bulletin board. “Employe 
Contact Through the Bulletin Board,” 
a report recently issued by the policy- 
holders’ service bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., indicates that many 
companies look upon the bulletin board 
as one of the most effective means of 
quickly putting flash messages before 
employes; and, conversely, as an excel- 
lent medium for keeping continuously 
before them campaigns on safety, waste 
reduction and similar topics. 

Seventy companies contributed in- 
formation concerning their policies and 
practices. Manufacturers, railroads, 
utilities, retailers, and distributors are 
represented. How important the bul- 
letin board is considered as a means of 
employe contact may be suggested by 
the fact that 11 companies reported 
that the responsibility for bulletin 
board policy and for review of material 
for posting is assumed by officials of 
the company. In 12 other cases either 
the personnel or the safety director is 
held responsible. 

It is pointed out in the survey that 
one of the most important factors in 
the effectiveness of a bulletin board 
is in the location. From this angle the 
problem is comparable to that faced 
Ly billboard advertisers who must see 
to it that the greatest possible per- 
centage of people in a given territory 
will be exposed to the message the 
board contains. With the bulletin board 
there is an additional necessity of get- 
ting across somewhat longer messages 
on occasion, and that call for locations 
free from undue congestion. 

Of the various locations mentioned 
by companies contributing to the sur- 
vey, one of the most popular seemed 
to be that in individual departments, 
generally near a drinking fountain. 
Such locations, it was pointed out, per- 
mit specialized departmental messages 
when occasion requires. 

Another location frequently used is 
that near exits and the time clocks, 
although it was pointed out that the 
hurry and congestion at such points 
might detract from their usefulness as 
bulletin board sites. The face of the 
time clock itself is used in many cases 
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for brief official messages which must 
be seen by all employes who register 
on the clock. 

The survey material shows that in 
industrial companies the nature of the 
material posted followed these aver- 
ages: Safety, 53 per cent; instructions, 
17 per cent; group insurance, 13 per 
cent; health, 8 per cent; social, 7 per 
cent; inspirational, 1 per cent; em- 
ployes’ advertising, 1 per cent. The 
percentages are somewhat different for 
commercial companies: Instructions, 
42 per cent; safety, 25 per cent; social, 
12 per cent; group insurance, 7 per 
cent; health, 7 per cent; employes’ ad- 
vertising, 1 per cent. 

The report “Employee Contact 
Through the Bulletin Board” deals 
also with such details as methods 
of checking effectiveness, number of 
boards with relation to number of em- 
ployes, types of boards used. Copies 
of the report may be had by address- 
ing Policyholders’ Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

7 F 
Enclosing Return Envelopes 
Increases Mail Payments 
By F. K. CoLoHAN 

An increase in mail payments of 2 
per cent has resulted from the enclos- 
ing of return envelopes with monthly 
statements sent to telephone subscrib- 
ers in Denver, Colo., by the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. The 
practice was begun about seven months 
ago in the hope that sufficient subscrib- 
ers would be induced to mail their re- 
mittances that a leveling off of the peak 
payments at the company’s downtown 
collection counter would result. 

With the 2 per cent increase in mail 
payments and the consequent 2 per cent 
decrease in counter payments, this at- 
tempt has in large measure been suc- 
cessful. Unquestionably, the conven- 
ience of the return envelopes enclosed 
with the bills was responsible for sub- 
scribers deciding to change their 
metlfod of payment. Additional proof 
is furnished by the fact that the com- 
pany has received many favorable com- 
ments as to the convenience of the 
envelopes. 

Company officials estimate that be- 
tween 25 and 30 per cent of the total 
number of envelopes mailed out are re- 
turned. However, between 50 and 60 
per cent of all mail payments received 
come in the return envelopes sent out 





with the monthly statements. While 
this percentage of the total mailed in is 
extremely high, there is some question 
in the minds of officials of the company 
whether it will continue to run this high 
after the novelty of the return envel- 
opes has worn off. 

An extremely high percentage of the 
payments mailed in from _ residential] 
sections, it is believed, come in the re- 
turn envelopes sent out with the state. 
ments. Business firms, on the other 
hand, generally use their own envelopes, 
This is because of the fact that, with 
the average business firm, the return 
envelope is lost track of in the several 
steps taken in the payment of a bill. 

With the monthly statement, also, is 
enclosed a slip calling the telephone 
customer’s attention to the return en- 
velope. It reads: “For your con- 
venience we are enclosing an addressed 
return envelope should you desire to 
mail your remittance. ... Please be sure 
to enclose the stub attached to your 
bill.” 

Since speeding up collections was not 
the purpose of the return envelopes, no 
records of the results obtained in this 
regard have been kept. The cost of the 
envelopes was relatively slight. 

Enclosing the return envelopes with 
statements has also been tried out in 
several other communities served by 
the company besides Denver but wheth- 
er the change will be made permanent 
and extended throughout the territory 
served by the company will depend on a 
study of the results to be made in an- 
other six months. 

vy 
Telephone Property Sold 
at Valparaiso, Ind. 


Sale of the 
Telephone Co., 


Northwestern Indiana 
Valparaiso, Ind., to the 
Telephone Corp., 
subsidiary of the General Telephone 
Corp., New York, was announced re- 
cently. The sale is expected to be ap- 
proved by the Indiana Public Service 
Commission. 


Indiana Associated 


The purchase price for stock owned 
by the First Chicago Corp., affiliate of 
the First National Bank, Chicago, is 
$625,000. 

vy 
Portsmouth (Ohio) Company 


Signs Contract With CIO 


The Portsmouth Home Telephone 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, has signed a 
contract with the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, which affects 
100 employes and which provides for 
an increase of 10 cents per hour in 
wages, seniority rights, vacation with 
pay and time and one-half for over- 
time. The schedule affects switchboard 
operators, linemen and plant mainte- 
nance crews. 
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TELEPHONE companies Mea 
EVERYWHERE WE OFFER THE E ed 


BENEFITS OF AN UNSUR- 
PASSED SUPPLY SERVICE SUPPLY SERVICE 


To round out our "Complete Telephone Equipment and Supply Service," 
we offer, in addition to products of our own manufacture, a range of tele- 
phone construction materials, tools and supplies that is unequalled anywhere in 
the industry. 


Telephone companies in constantly increasing numbers are availing them- 
selves of the benefits of our four-point "Supply Service" program. They have 
learned to appreciate the value of the following principles which have built up 
our supply service to its present position of world-wide favor. 


A RANGE OF PRODUCTS so complete that no matter what you may need 


in the way of supplies, we can meet your exact requirements. 





A SERVICE so pleasing that only by trying it, can you appreciate how well we Ni 
have anticipated your ideas as to what a supply service should be. sein { 
| 
; 


or a million feet of drop wire—you can be assured that it is the finest obtainable 


QUALITY so outstanding that regardless of whether you order a roll of tape tess yY 
J 


anywhere at the price. 


VALUES so attractive that you cannot afford to overlook them. 


tal 


The comprehensive range of supply products sponsored by Automatic 
Electric includes only dependable products, made by companies of high stand- 
ing. Every item is doubly tested and doubly guaranteed—by manufacturer and 
supplier. We invite your orders and inquiries for these and any other supply 
items you may need. 


Poles Brackets Pins 

Cross Arms Pole Steps Pole Line Hardware 

Construction Tools Anchors Line and Drop Wires 

Maintenance Tools Lead Cable Insulaters 

Ground Rods Dry Cells Storage Batteries 

Substation Fixtures Underground Material Splicers' Supplies # 


Safety Belts Exchange Accessories Testing Equipment 


AUTOMATIC _. ELECTRIC 


TELEPHONE, COMMUNICATION AND SIGNALING PRODUCTS 
Distributed by: AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., LTD., Chicago 














Preservation of Poles 
During 1936 


The number of poles treated in 1936 
was 3,119,248, an increase of 1,085,548 
over the number reported in 1935. Over 
67 per cent of all poles treated were 
southern pine, all of which received 
full-length pressure treatment. The to- 
tal number of poles of this species that 
were subjected to treatment in 1936 
was 2,102,246. 

Poles of western red cedar occupied 
second place with a total of 666,856, 
all but 12,193 of which received non- 
pressure (open-tank) treatment. North- 
ern white cedar poles ranked third 


Plant Men Talk Things Over 


phone operators—lots of them up until 
the world war got under way. These 
girls were all excellent operators. They 
would blow into a large exchange, 
which in those days was usually short 
of operators, and get a job without de- 
lay. They generally worked from one 
to three months in a place, and then 
started toward greener pastures. 
These girls as a rule were neither 
rough nor rowdy. They were just inoc- 
ulated with the wanderlust and out to 
see the world in their own way. The 
shortage of operators insured them a 
job in almost every city where they 
decided to take a stop-over, and re- 
serve funds in large amounts were not 








Pressure Non-pressure 
Treatment Treatment Total 
Kind of Wood (Number) (Number) (Number) 
Southern pine ............. 2,102,246 alte tdi a 2,102,246 
Cedar: 
0 ae errs 12,193 654,663 666,856 
Northern white ......... ie 199,473 199,473 
Southern red ........... dian 5,823 5,823 
Lodgepole pine ............. 1,310 85,485 86,795 
I ido h6: 5-6. ts 0,8 wae baie ie inlahig 26,433 26,433 
MI 1.56550 © Si-wiae' ere cece 22,703 960 23,663 
SEER Pre arene 6,059 meee 6,059 
a re ee ee 59 215 274 
Miscellaneous .............. 496 1,130 1,626 
age ws Boreas 5Apin ese 2,145,066 974,182 3,119,248 








Poles Treated During 1936—by Kinds of Wood and Kinds of Treatment 


with 199,473. The balance of 150,673 
comprised poles of southern red cedar, 
lodgepole pine, chestnut, Douglas fir, 
oak, and redwood. 

Of the total number of poles sub- 
jected to treatment during the year 
covered by this report, 2,145,066, or 
nearly 69 per cent, received pressure 
treatment and 974,182 non-pressure 
(open-tank) treatment. Of the poles, 
treated 98.3 per cent were treated with 
creosote. 

The accompanying table shows by 
kinds of wood and kinds of treatment 
the number of poles treated in 1936. 
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The Uneventtul Life 


of a Trouble-Shooter 
By Doc 

Recently while discussing the old 
days in the telephone game with some 
of the younger generation, I chanced 
to mention the boomer telephone oper- 
ators who once roamed our fair land. 
Forthwith I was informed that it was 
entirely proper for me to reminiscence, 

providing I adhered to the truth. 
Regardless of what these youngsters 
will believe, we did have boomer tele- 
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considered a necessity by them. Some- 
times a bunch of these operators would 
travel entirely across the continent to 
work during an operators’ strike, but 
that was not common practice. 

In later years the surplus of opera- 
tors sealed the doom of the boomer tel- 
ephone operator as the local girls were 
alway given preference. Also com- 
panies tried to avoid labor turn-overs 
when possible and would not hire help 
for short periods or an operator with 
a boomer record. 

The discipline among operators in 
the old days generally was not very 
strict, and a plant man could without 
much trouble talk almost any place in 
the United States without paying. Fre- 
quently I have gone in on the toll test 
board and built-up a circuit to the dis- 
tant town desired and then coaxed the 
local operator to make the local con- 
nection. Occasionally we would en- 
counter an operator who would refuse 
to make an unauthorized connection, 
but this was not often. 

Later this practice was so abused 
that we were issued official and per- 
sonal frank books and had to fill out 
a frank, just like a check, to cover 
payment of toll calls. Then we were 


limited to two personal 


calls each 
month; finally, they were eliminated 
entirely unless we paid for them. 
For a number of years after I start- 
ed telephone work it was not uncom- 
mon to see men working on switch- 


boards as operators. Of course, even 
today men often operate small switch- 
boards at night. I believe, however, 
that there is not a section in this coun- 
try where they now ordinarily work on 
them in the daytime; that is, for 
straight telephone service, as men do 
often operate police and fire switch- 
boards, dispatch on railroads, and for 
power and light and pipe line com- 
panies. It just seems that man’s tem- 
perament and nerves are not suited for 
working on a busy switchboard. 

I remember one time witnessing a 
man operator get snowed under on a 
very busy switchboard. Evidently he 
became excited and mad for, never ut- 
tering a word, he just linked his arm 
under all the cords and pulled them 
down with a vicious jerk. Then he 
calmly laid his headset on the keyshelf 
and walked around the switchboard 
three times. 

Seating himself again at the board, 
he coolly and leisurely answered calls 
as though nothing had happened. He 
did not volunteer any information as to 
his strange conduct. Then and there 
we blessed our lucky stars that we 
have women operators. 


vv 
Trouble-Shooting on Conti- 
nental Divide in Colorado 


E. R. Kirkwood of Montrose, Colo., 
in writing TELEPHONY relative to the 
highest telephone wires in the world, 
located by an item in TELEPHONY of 
April 17 as being in South America, 
draws attention to the toll line of the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. over Imogene Pass in Colorado. 

Reference was made in TELEPHONY 
of June 19 to this line as probably be- 
ing the highest in the Western Hemis- 
phere. Mr. Kirkland gives an interest- 
ing account of trouble-shooting on this 
line in the winter in his letter. 

“To clear trouble on this line in the 
winter from the Telluride side,” he 
wrote, “the men start by taking a ride 
in an empty ore bucket on an aerial 
mine tram for a mile and a quarter. 
Then they walk in a mine tunnel a mile, 
climb a mine shaft on ladders 800 feet 
straight up, walk another mile through 
the tunnels, and then use snowshoes for 
nearly six miles more to reach the pass. 

“The Mountain States Telephone & 
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Telegraph Co. maintains a relief cabin 
near the pass for use of the linemen, 
for the high altitude makes the labor of 
snowshoeing up the steep mountainside 
so exhausting that to reach the cabin 
is about all a man can do in one day. 
A shovel is always hung high on a pole 
near the cabin so the men can dig their 
way down to the door through the snow 
which is often 12 feet deep.” 


vv 
The Old Grunt’s Lament 


By Ray BLaIn 


Back in the rough and ready days, 
A grunt’s life was plenty hard. 
But I’m tellin’ you, twixt then and now, 
It’s changed a plenty, pard. 
To ride a rough, bumpy wagon, 
We thought the best of luck, 
But now they ride soft cushions, 
In a cozy, heated truck. 


In digging holes we had to fight, 
A shovel, spoon and bar, 

But now they use a danged machine, 
Turned by a motor car. 

When raising poles we showed our skill, 
In juggling a heavy pike, 

But now a spindly derrick sets ’em, 
Higher’n a bloomin’ kite. 


In stringing wire cross-country, 
We had to buck the reels, 
And, added to our misery, 
Had a yapping foreman at our heels. 
But now they string a cable, 
With a hundred pairs for talking, 
At an even greater rate of speed, 
Than we grunts used for walking. 


In ditches deep we conduit laid, 
And manholes built of brick. 

Then pullin’-in the cable, 
Was one gosh-awful trick. 

But now a husky power winch, 
Makes all such work mere play. 

So the modern grunt just loafs along, 
And for it gits big pay. 


vv 


Exploring Amplifier, Better 


Known as “Bliffy Sniffer” 

The exploring amplifier, the hunting 
dog of the cable worker (nicknamed 
“Bliffy Sniffer’), greatly speeds up 
cable repair work and cable construc- 
tion work, and substantially increases 
the efficiency of the cable splicer. This 
amplifier, whose interesting story is told 
in recent issues of the New Jersey Bell 
end Long Lines, was designed by the 
long lines department of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and devel- 
oped and improved by the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. 

The job of Bliffy Sniffer, by which 
appellation this device has been human- 
ized by the splicer, is to explore great 
bunches of wires in telephone cables 
and to amplify the sounds picked up, 
the degree of amplification increasing 
as the particular wires wanted cross the 
trail 

For years tone has been used by cable 
Splicers for the purpose of picking out 
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certain wires in a cable. The tone is 
usually put on the pair of wires at the 
central office or a nearby terminal. 

A splicer at work, having removed 
the cable’s lead sleeve and “ballooned” 
the wires to make it easier to work on 
them, starts hunting for the pair of 
wires carrying the tone. He employs 
for that purpose a test pick, equipped 
with needle points for puncturing the 
insulation and getting through to the 
wires, and a telephone headset con- 
nected to the pick. 

He carefully tests one pair at a time 
until he locates the one carrying the 
tone; and it may take anywhere from 
10 minutes to a half-hour, depending 
on the size of the cable and the luck of 
the splicer. 

Here’s the role played by Bliffy Snif- 
fer: Instead of a needle-pronged pick, 
it has a pencil-like explorer with a 
round metal end which the splicer 
simply passes around the splice, with- 
out touching the wires. As before, 
the pair wanted is carrying a tone, and 
when the exploring pick gets close, it 
starts picking up this tone like a dog 
picking up a scent. 

Through his headset the splicer hears 
the tone, increased in volume by a small 
and compact amplifier which is part of 
the set. Where the tone is strongest, 
the splicer knows he will find the pair 
he wants. However, he must use a sep- 
arate tone test to identify the particu- 
lar side of a pair, or the individual 
wires of a “quad,” which is made up of 
two pairs of wire bunched together. 

Where the old method of hunting for 
pairs in a cable may take many prec- 
ious minutes—and when a cable has 
suddenly gone out of service, minutes 
are golden—the Bliffy Sniffer will do 
the same job in a fraction of a minute. 
Also, the new method saves repeated 
handling of the wires, which under the 
old way of doing it sometimes resulted 
in service troubles, because of cracked 
insulation. 





Necessity was the mother of inven- 
tion, in the case of Bliffy Sniffer. In 
the spring of last year it was feared 
that, because of abnormally high flood 
conditions, that there might be a fail- 
ure of the seven toll cables, routed over 
the old highway bridge at Trenton, N. 
J. Plans were made to re-route most of 
the facilities over a new bridge a mile 
to the south. 

It was planned to perform in a few 
weeks a task that ordinarily would re- 
quire several months. Particular dif- 
ficulty had been experienced in locating 
conductors in a closely-packed cable 
containing 1,200 wires in each sheath. 
The suggestion was made by a member 
of division one of the Long Lines de- 
partment, that with a 4-B amplifier, it 
might be possible to locate the pair 





carrying the tone by merely bringing 
the test pick close to the wire. 

The method was tried first on the 
distributing frame in New York, then 
on some cables in the cable vault in 
the Trenton, N. J., central office which 
happened to have two open splices, a 
20-C test set being used to supply the 
tone. The method was tried again and 
egain until it was evident that a new 
method of testing had come into being. 

As a result several 4-B amplifiers 
were modified and used for the cutover 
work at Trenton. The new circuit was 
officially called the exploring amplifier 
but was later dubbed “Bliffy Sniffer” 
by the cable workers. The amplifiers 
were so successful that the circuit was 
submitted to the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories for standardization, after hav- 
ing been improved by L. L. Parker, J. 
A. Bowman, C. V. Stone and C. W. 
Randall, of the division one transmis- 
sion group of the A. T. & T. Long 
Lines. 

A number of exploring amplifiers (or 
Bliffy Sniffers) have been manufac- 
tured, according to Bell Telephone La- 
boratories’ specifications, for use by the 
various Bell System companies. 
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Some Telephone Things 
I Didn't Know Until Now 


By OscaR WILL TELL 

That direct telephone communication 
between Shanghai and Canton, China, 
will soon be a reality. 

That the Hungarian Postal Depart- 
ment is making arrangements in Buda- 
pest to provide a telephone which may 
be carried in one’s pocket. Wall outlets 
connecting with the exchange will be in- 
stalled in house entrances, business 
houses and street corners. 

That in Turkey for many years the 
common telephone was regarded as a 
menace to the life of the Sultan and the 
importation of all telephone equipment 
was strictly forbidden. Even the reading 
of telephone literature was not toler- 
ated. These restrictions were removed 
on the advent of the constitutional 
regime in 1908. 

That after the lapse of some 40 
years distributing frame rings are be- 
ing improved. The old ring was of the 
split variety. What service this split 
performed no one ever knew for the 
wire was always threaded through the 
ring. The old ring was formed from 
%th inch iron rod, bent and threaded 
on one end for mounting on the frame. 
This ring was insulated with a hard 
rubber covering. The new ring of the 
closed type is of cast iron and is in- 
sulated with a coating of vitreous 
enamel. A shoulder and bolt holds the 
ring firmly to the frame in perfect 
alignment. 
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Two Vacancies on Com- 


munications Commission 

The death of Chairman Anning S. 
Prall creates a second vacancy on the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
The first was caused by the retirement 
of Vice Chairman Irvin Stewart on 
June 30. 

Outstanding among those mentioned 
for the vacancies are Hampson Gary, 
general counsel to the commission; 
Carl I. Wheat, telephone rate counsel 
to the commission, and T. A. M. Cra- 
ven, retired lieutenant commander in 
the navy, who is now chief engineer 
to the commission. 

Shortly after receiving word of their 
chairman’s death, July 23, members 
of the commission convened in special 
session and adopted a resolution prais- 
ing him for “valuable contributions to 
the work of this commission and to the 
art of communication in all its phases.” 

vy 


Tapped Wires Information 


Admissible as Evidence 

The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second District (Conn., New York and 
Vt.) held that evidence obtained by 
government agents as a result of tap- 
ping telephone wires and intercepting 
telephone conversations was not ren- 
dered inadmissible because of the 
Communications Act of 1934 which 
provided in section 605 that 

“No person not being authorized by 
the sender shall intercept any com- 
munication and divulge or publish the 
existence, contents, substance, purport, 
effect, or meaning of such intercepted 
communication to any person.” 

The federal court’s ruling, handed 
down June 14, was in the case of 
United States vs. Nardone, an appeal 
from an indictment and conviction for 
violation of 19 U. S. C. A., section 
1593 (a), 18 U. S. C. A., sections 88 
and 550, in conspiring to violate and 
violating such statutes by smuggling 
a large quantity of alcohol into the 
port of New York. 

Appellants alleged that the district 
court had erred in permitting the in- 
troduction into evidence of information 
obtained by federal agents by tapping 
telephone wires and listening in and 
taking notes of conversations of ap- 
pellants. In affirming the lower court 
the circuit court of appeals found that 
“since there is no constitutional pro- 
hibition of their admission in evidence, 
it is necessary to their exclusion that 
some statute must so provide. Evi- 
dently Congress did not care for such 
a policy.” 
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Commission and Court Activities 


The opinion of the appeals court fol- 
lows, in part: 

“A more serious matter relating to 
the introduction of all the messages 
and which is applicable to all the ap- 
pellants concerns their admissibility in 
view of 47 U. S. C. A., section 605, 
which is a part of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission Act of June 
19, 1934, and was a part of the Radio 
Act of 1927. 

That section forbids the unauthor- 
ized publication of communications by 
any person ‘receiving or assisting in 
receiving or transmitting or assisting in 
transmitting any interstate or foreign 
communications by wire or radio’ and 
thus far cannot apply to this case as 
the government agents who listened 
in were not assisting in the receipt or 
transmission of any messages. 

But the section also provides, with 
exceptions not here relevant, that ‘no 
person not being authorized by the 
sender shall intercept any communica- 
tion and divulge or publish the exist- 
ence, contents, substance, purport, 
effect, or meaning of such intercepted 
communication to any person.’ 

We take it for granted that this 
refers only to interstate and foreign 
messages. There were enough of them 
introduced in evidence so that we need 
not now be concerned with any distinc- 
tion between what were purely intra- 
state messages and what were not. 

That aside, decision turns upon 
whether, assuming that the intercep- 
tion of the messages was unlawful, 
their introduction in evidence was 
error. The Supreme Court in Olm- 
stead v. United States, 277 U. S. 43 
decided June 4, 1928, considered the 
admissibility of evidence in a federal 
court obtained by a government officer 
by tapping a wire in violation of a 
criminal statute of the state of Wash- 
ington and held it admissible, suggest- 
ing that ‘Congress may, of course, pro- 
tect the secrecy of telephone messages 
by making them, when intercepted, in- 
admissible in evidence in federal crim- 
inal trials, by direct legislation, and 
thus depart from the common law of 
evidence. But the courts may not adopt 
such a policy by attributing an en- 
larged and unusual meaning to the 
Fourth Amendment.’ 

The above-mentioned statute subse- 
quently passed by Congress is silent 
as to the admissibility of messages in- 
tercepted contrary to its provisions. As 
Congress did not see fit to adopt the 
suggestion of direct legislation to make 
such evidence inadmissible, we are, of 
course, bound to enforce the law as 
declared in the above case. 


That would dispose of the point 
flatly were it a state rather than a 
federal law which forbade the inter- 
ception of these messages. Yet in prin- 
ciple there is no distinction. Since 
there is no constitutional prohibition 
of their admission in evidence, it js 
necessary to their exclusion that some 
statute must so provide. Evidently 
Congress did not care for such a pol- 
icy. 

As Chief Justice Taft said: ‘A 
standard which would forbid the re- 
ception of evidence if obtained by 
other than nice ethical conduct by govy- 
ernment officials would make society 
suffer and give criminals greater im- 
munity than has been known hereto- 
fore,’ Olmstead v. United 
supra. 

Nor were they 


States, 


inadmissible _ be- 
cause the agents were unable to tes- 
tify that they took down verbatim all 
that was said. Olmstead v. United 
States, 19 Fed. (2nd) 842; Scheborg v. 


United States,,264 Fed. 1.” 

vv 
Certificate of Convenience 
Denied Competing Exchange 


The Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission, on July 21, denied a certificate 
of convenience and necessity to W. P. 
Jordan, H. W. Jordan, Hugh Jordan 
and Alma Johnson to construct and 
operate a telephone system in Center, 
Cherokee county, Ala., in the territory 
now served by the Peoples Telephone 
Co. Ine. 

The commission allowed the Peoples 
company to intervene in the case 
when it came up for hearing March 1. 
The commission took judicial notice 
of the history of the company, in its 
findings in this proceedings. The de- 
pression, having forced the telephone 
company into receivership, it was so 
operated from 1932 to 1935. Since the 
middle of 1935 the plant has been op- 
erated by its owners. 

As a result of complaints by sub- 
scribers the commission, in June, 1936, 
made an investigation and ordered 
that certain rehabilitation work be 
done. The commission’s findings in the 
instant case state that “while progress 
in carrying out this order was slower 
than was hoped for, the record does 
show that the said program of rehabili- 
tation had been begun prior to the 
date on which petitioners herein filed 
their application -for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity. The record 
further shows that since said petition 
was filed, intervenor has continued to 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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A. T. & T. Net Earnings 
Reflect Upward Trend 


The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Cos June quarter earnings report, 
issued recently, disclosed a continued 
uptrend in earnings. The accompanying 
report for the company and its nation- 
wide system of subsidiaries revealed a 
decline in profits for the three months 
ended May 31. 

The parent company report showed a 
net income for the three months ended 
June 30 of $43,655,142, or $2.34 a share, 
of capital stock. This was an increase 
of 0.5 per cent over the net for the 
preceding quarter of $43,435,751, or 
$2.32 a share, and an advance of 17.7 
per cent over the net for the June 
quarter in 1936 of $37,082,551. 

The consolidated report for the com- 
pany and its principal telephone sub- 
sidiaries for the three months ended 
May 31 showed net income applicable to 
the parent company of $50,759,600, or 
$2.72 a share of capital stock. This was 
5.3 per cent less than the net for the 
three months ended February 28 or 
$53,597,104, or $2.87 a share, but 12.2 
per cent above the combined profit of 
$45,246,263, or $2.42 a share, for the 
three months to May 31 a year ago. 

The parent company’s earnings con- 
sist principally of dividend and interest 
income received from its subsidiaries 
and direct operating revenues on toll 
service and license fees. 

Operating revenues of the parent 
company were $26,626,846 in the three 
months ended June 30, a decrease of 
4.1 per cent from those of $27,654,772 in 
the March quarter, and an increase of 
only 0.5 per cent above those of $26,- 
394,820 in the three months ended June 
30, 1936. 

Dividend income was $41,765,853, 
compared with $40,531,557 in the pre- 
ceding quarter and $35,836,836 in the 
June quarter a year ago. Interest de- 
ductions amounted to $4,373,751, as 
against $4,697,584 in the March quar- 
ter and $5,777,700 in the June quarter 
ot 1936. This reduction in interest ex- 
pense reflects the savings resulting 
from the refinancing program which the 
company and its subsidiaries have 
nearly completed. 

Operating revenues of the Bell Sys- 
tem amounted to $264,571,352 in the 
three months ended May 31. This was 
an increase of 2.7 per cent over the 
revenues of $257,708,061 in the three 
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Financial Operating 
News and Data 


months ended February 28 and an in- 
crease of 7.2 per cent over the $246,892,- 
992 for the three months ended May 31, 
1936. 

The improvement in revenues which 
continued through the three months to 
the end of May reflects the steady in- 
crease in telephones in service this 
year. During the first six months the 
system had a net gain of about $529,000 
telephones, according to Walter S. 
Gifford, president of the A. T. & T. Co. 
This indicated a gain of 155,000 in the 
June quarter, a net increase of 293,000 
having been reported for the first quar- 
ter. The gain of $529,000 for the first 
half of 1937 compared with an increase 
of 374,000 in the like period last year. 

The total number of toll and long 
distance calls in the first half this year 
was reported 8 per cent greater than in 
the corresponding 1936 period. This 
compared with an increase of 7 
cent in the first quarter. 

Net operating income of the Bell Sys- 
tem for the three months ended May 31 
was $54,568,141, a decline of 8.1 per cent 
from that of $59,358,209 in the preced- 
ing three-month period despite the 2.7 
per cent increase in revenues. This un- 
favorable change was due to a 4.9 per 
cent increase in operating expenses and 
a 10.9 per cent increase in taxes. 

The net operating income in the 
three months ended May 31 showed an 
increase of only 1.2 per cent over that 
in the like period a year ago, notwith- 
standing the 7.2 per cent gain in reve- 
nues. This also was due to the greater 
rates of increase in operating expenses 
and taxes, the former showing an ex- 
pansion of 7.5 per cent and the latter a 
rise of 16.2 per cent. 

Other income of the Bell System 
amounted to $9,682,427 in the three 
months ended May 31, as compared with 
$5,149,033 in the preceding three months 
and $6,948,407 in the like period a year 
ago. This included the parent com- 
pany’s proportionate interest in earn- 


5 per 


ings of unconsolidated subsidiaries, in- | 


cluding Western Electric Co., principal] 
manufacturing unit. 


a 

General Telephone 
Earnings Show Increase 
The report of the General Telephone 
Corp. and subsidiaries for the year to 
June 30, issued July 24, shows a net 
income, after interest, depreciation. 
Federal income taxes and other charges, 
of $1,336,021, compared with a net in- 
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come of $1,081,585 in the year to June 


30, 1936. Gross revenues in the period 


aggregated $12,529,670. 
The system’s report for 


Ohio Central Telephone Co., 6s, 
‘ 


Rochester Telephone Corp., 6% 





months to June 30 shows a net income, 
after all expenses and charges, of $662,- 
860, against $631,451 in the first half 


of 1936. 


Southw este r n Be ll Telephone Co. 


Gross income for the first half 
this year amounted to $6,369,930, 


increase of $567,343 over the 


participating pfd. 
Union Telephone 


sponding period of last year. Disietinn 
expenses, including taxes, amounted 
$4,782,079, an increase of $594,815 over 


the first half of 1936. 


vy 
Recent Prices of 


Telephone Securities 


(These quotations as of July 


are supplied by Telephone Securit ies Cc orp.. 


120 S. La Salle St., Chicago.) 


TELEPHONE BONDS 


Bid 
American Utilities Service Corp.., 
RR er or eee ig 
Ashland Home Telephone Co., 
S, DEG. sthprvedewnses oe 
Associated Public Utilities C orp.. 
=. Raper abate Oe 
Assoc iated Telephone Co., Ltd., 
i Oe se kthwcaete ee ccck --. 1043 


Associated Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., 5%s, 1955......... i 

Britis h Columbia Tele phone Co., 
ik ME dccSesccttccwen 106 


California Water & Telephone 


aS eee 191 

Central Electric & Te lephone 
OS SS coe OO 

( oe Iowa Telephone Co 
2. aaa eee 100 

( central Telephone Co., of Dela- 
ware, 6s, 1938....... 1: 


Citizens Independent Telephone 
Co., 4%4s, 1961 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. of 


Pennsylvania, 5%s, 1945....... 90 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. of 
Wisconsin, 4s, 1966............ 96 


Community amauta Co., in- 


I Ss SUNS Db a:d-0-0-0:0'0,000 wade 4 24 
( Sumberland Vv: alley Telephone 
> = aie 99 


Florida Tele phone Corp., 6s, 1945 90 
Florida Telephone Corp., 6s, 1954 
second mortgage .. ccndheee OO 
Gary & Co., T heodore, 6% in- 
come notes, 2) per..... ne ee 
Home Telephone & ‘Telegraph 
Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., 6s, 


Home “Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., 5%s, 


ees eae 104% 
Illinois Communities Telephone 

Cake Ge Seebeeescs jeacumaswee 64 
Illinois Commercial Telephone 

OPP 98% 
Illinois Commercial Tele phone 


ae eS eee ee 981 
Indiana Associated Telephone r ive 
4%s, 1965 .. 
Indiana Central Tele “phone Co., 
= 4 - 


938 77 


BSB, 19DG cececccccsssecsesessece ic 
Inland Telephone Co., 6s, 1948.. 95 
Interstate Telephone Co. of Idaho, 
5s, 1961 neeeaeeae 
Interstate = e ‘le in & Telegraph 
oe ee rere 97 
Investors” Tele « Co., 3s, 1961 54 
Iowa-Illinois Telephone Co., 5% 





SY OSs ensbnnd.06466006522600e0% 18 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., 5s, 
Perr cr er rere 104% 


Kansas Tele phone Co., 6s, 1939 
Keystone Telephone Co. of I shila - 

delphia, 5%s, 195 
Keystone Telephone fe o. of Phila- 


d ‘Iphia, nk I 99% 
- Crosse Telephone Co., 5%s, 

1948 . ceeagiea as bain 1011 
Lexington Tele saene Co, 

RR errr rrr eer Pre Tre 98 


Lorain Telephone Co., 5s. 1958. .102 
Michigan Associated Telephone 


- > _ Beep ee ee 
Middle States — Co. of 


DOmMWwWare, G6, 1947... .ccccrcers 98 
Middlewestern Tele phone Co., 6s, 
MTEL VIV TITLE iter 76 
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Wi ure n Ohio Tele Amit 


"PREFERRED STOCKS 


Nor the rn ¢ Ohio T ele phone 





I. T. & T. Cem. } Sn 


Financing Program 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. announced July 
derwriting agreement had been made 


( amie Telephone 


$9,150,000 of an issue of approximately 
$30,000,000 of debentures of the United 
River Plate Telephone Co 
ing program contemplates that the bal- 
ance of the $30,000,000 will be subse- 
quently sold and to the extent not sold 
retained by International Telephone & 
in settlement of its re- 


coauean Telephone Corp., $3 


RE ee eer eres 
Iino is Commercial Telephone Co. 


ea Wien me ieee Telegraph Corp. 


ge tat deed 1044 ceivables from the United River 


Jamestown Telephone ; 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., The net proceeds from this program 
of financing will be used by 
tional corporation to pay off a portion 
of its bank loans and used or set aside 
to retire a portion of its 4% 
convertible debentures due 


Lorain Ry reery 


Recent Prices of Metals 
NEw York, N. Y., July 26: 
spot and future, 





Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 7 
Ohio Central Telephone Co., ~ aged and _nearby, 
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The Manufacturers’ 
Department 


Illinois Operating Man 


Represents Reliable Electric 
George E. Morse, of Freeport, IIL, 
has recently been appointed factory 
representative of the Reliable Electric 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Engaged in the op- 
erating field for the past 12 years, Mr. 
Morse has served as assistant general 


GEORGE E. MORSE, Assistant Gen- 

eral Manager of the Northwestern 

Telephone Co. of Freeport, Ill., Was 

Recently Appointed Factory Repre- 

sentative of the Reliable Electric 
Co., Chicago. 


manager of the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Co., Freeport, Ill., since January, 
1935. 

Mr. Morse was born and raised in 
the city of Freeport. He made his first 
connection with the telephone field in 
1925 in his home town, with the local 
exchange of the Stephenson County 
Telephone Co. During the ensuing two 
years he was employed in the com- 
pany’s cable, line construction and 
maintenance departments. 

Transferred to the central office, in 
1927, Mr. Morse for three years was 
engaged in drafting work and general 
office routine. After the organization 
of the Northwestern Telephone Co. to 
succeed the Stephenson County Tele- 
phone Co. he was, in 1930, placed in 
charge of plant accounting and com- 
mercial relations. Two years later he 
was transferred to the commercial de- 
partment and in January, 1935, was 
appointed assistant to General Manager 
J. I. Kennedy. 

Mr. Morse assumed his new duties 
with the Reliable Electric Co. July 1. 
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In the capacity of factory representa- 
tive, he is now working in cooperation 
with jobbers of Reliable telephone pro- 
tective equipment. His many friends 
in the telephone industry will be glad 
to learn of his new affiliation. 


vv 
Stromberg-Carlson 
Representative Dies 


Reuben Davis, veteran traveler for 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 


Co. in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, | 


died at his home in Philadelphia July 10 
after suffering from ill health for some 
time. He had directed the company’s 
sales activities in the states mentioned 
from the year 1916 until the time of his 
death and was one of the company’s 
heaviest producers. 

Born April 25, 1873, in Elizabeth 
City, N. C., Mr. Davis spent his boy- 
hood in that town, attending the pub- 
lic schools and later graduating from 
the Elizabeth City Academy. After 
some post-graduate work, he entered 


the employ of the Elizabeth City Elec- | 


tric Co., later becoming manager. 

He left the electric company some 
time thereafter to become manager of 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Telephone Co. 
Leaving the telephone operating field, 
Mr. Davis became affiliated with the 
North Electric Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and later the Dean Electric Co. of 
Elyria, Ohio. 

Mr. Davis joined the Stromberg- 


REUBEN DAVIS, Sales Representa- 
tive in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
for the Stromberg-Carison Telephone 
Mfg. Co., Died at His Home in 
Philadelphia July 10. 
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CHARLES P. BOBERG, Cashier of 
the Chicago Division of Stromberg- 


Carison Telephone Mfg. Co. Since 
1903, Died June 24 at the Age of 
50 Years. 


Carlson sales staff in July, 1916, when 
the Garford Mfg. Co., successor to the 
Dean Electric Co., was absorbed by the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
of Rochester, N. Y. 

In November, 1928, he entered the 
radio business with Cliff Hunt in Phil- 
adelphia, forming the firm of Davis- 
Hunt, Inc. He was also engaged in 
this business until February, 1935, when 
the company was dissolved. 

In his passing, Mr. Davis leaves a 
host of friends, and the Stromberg- 
Carlson company loses a loyal personal- 
ity. He is survived by his wife, one 
daughter, and two sons. 


vv 
C. P. Boberg, Stromberg- 


Carlson Cashier, Dies 

With the passing on June 24 of 
Charles P. Boberg cashier, Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
lost one of its most faithful employes. 
He was 50 years old, having been born 
January 2, 1887. In June, 1903, Mr. 
Boberg became connected with the 
Stromberg company as cashier of the 
Chicago division and since that time has 
discharged his duties with zeal and 
earnestness, to the entire satisfaction of 
his company and its customers. He 
endeared himself to all with whom he 
was associated. 

Mr. Boberg had been in poor health 
for several months but was able to 
work almost regularly until 
the day of his death. His passing was 
indeed a shock to his co-workers and 
friends. 

His wife, Mrs. Anastasia Becker 
Boberg, preceded him in death in 1934. 
He is survived by two children, Charles, 
Jr., 22 years of age, and Blanche, 18. 
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go to 


He was active in fraternal groups, 
being an honorary member of the 
South Side Swedish Club and a mem- 
ber of Auburn Park Lodge No. 789, 
A. F. & A. M. 

Funeral services were held in the 
Stephens Funeral Home and interment 
was made in Oak Woods Cemetery. 
Sympathy is extended to his bereaved 
family and friends. 


vv 
Assistant Engineer in 


Fansteel Rectifier Division 
Glen Ramsey, formerly connected 
with the research and development de- 
partments of the Western Electric Co. 
and its subsidiary, Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., has been appointed as- 
sistant engineer in the rectifier division 
of Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., North 
Chicago, III. 

Mr. Ramsey, a graduate electrical 
engineer of Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
has been engaged in electrical research 
projects for the past 11 years. He is 
now associated with C. G. Howard in 
the development and application of 
tantalum battery chargers and other 
products for railway signal and com- 
munication service. 


vy 
Telephone Instrument 
“Dials” Its Own Numbers 


The Autodial, a new device recently 
announced by Automatic Electric Co., 
Chicago, “dials” its own numbers by 
means of an automatic mechanism. Its 
design is based on the fact that the 
average telephone user makes a large 
proportion of his calls to a compara- 
tively small number of stations. 

The Autodial is arranged to trans- 
mit these station numbers, as selected 
by the subcriber. The names of the 
corresponding parties are marked on a 
scale on the top of the instrument. To 





make a call, it is merely necessary ty 
set a movable pointer at the desire 
name, and depress a lever. The digits 
of the telephone number are automat. 
ically transmitted while the lever is ye. 
turning to its normal position. It is not 
even necessary for the calling party to 
know the number of the person being 
called. : 

The Autodial is made in two models, 
The 12-station model, shown in one of 
the illustrations, is a complete Mono. 
phone desk set, which is used with any 
conventional ringer box. A 52-station 
model, also illustrated, may be used 
with an existing automatic telephone 
of any standard make or type, 


or attached to a private exchange 
The Autodial does not 


switchboard. 





The 52-Station Autodial Is Intended for 
Use With An Automatic Telephone of Any 
Make or Type, or Can Be Attached to a 
Private Branch Exchange Switchboard for 
Dialing an Automatic Central Office. 


replace the dial, which is still required 
for calls to stations not listed on the 
Autodial mechanism; and it does not af- 
fect normal dial operation. 

The number set-up on either model 
can be changed at any time by replacing 


This 12-Station Autodial, 
Combining an Automatic 
Dialing Device With an 
Automatic Desk Mono- 
phone, Can Be Attached 
to Any Conventional 
Common Battery Ringer 


Box. 
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the number discs inside the case. An 
individual disc is used for each number 
listed, the dise being specially cut to 
send out the proper combination of dial 
pulses. 


The Autodial is sold in the United 
States and possessions by American 
Automatic Electric Sales Co., Chicago, 


and in foreign countries by Automatic 


Electric Sales Co., Ltd., Chicago. 


Some Personal Notes 


W. N. McANGE, JR., president of 
the Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., 
Bristol, Tenn., is enjoying a vacation 
on his yacht just off the Atlantic 
Coast with Mrs. McAnge and their son, 
Riddick. Accompanying them is W. G. 
Snapp, general auditor of the Inter- 
Mountain company, who is joining in 
the sport of fishing. Mr. McAnge is 
said to be an expert skipper and fish- 
erman. 

v 

JOHN H. WRIGHT, president of the 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Telephone Corp., 
was a welcome visitor at TELEPHONY’S 
office last week on his way home after 
a 10,000-mile automobile trip which in- 
cluded nearly every state west of the 
Mississippi river. He was accompanied 
by his daughter, Mrs. De Long. 

Immediately after the Pennsylvania 
convention in May—when Mr. Wright 
was elected president of the state asso- 
ciation—they toured throughout the 
Southwest, West and Pacific North- 
west, visiting all points of interest and 
meeting hundreds of telephone people. 

Besides being an enthusiastic motor- 
ist, Mr. Wright is also a camera artist 
of increasing skill, and during his long 
trek he took colored photographs of 
many famous scenes and persons. He 
reported he found business on the up- 
grade in every state he visited. 

v 

CHAS. A. ROLFE, the “daddy” of all 
telephone pioneers, was a caller on 
TELEPHONY July 16, on his way back 
to Beverly Hills, Calif., after an ex- 
tensive trip through the East. Mr. 
Rolfe, 83 years young, entered the tele- 
phone business in 1877, had a long and 
successful career and sold his telephone 
interest in Redlands many years ago. 

In 1917, during the World War, Mr. 
Rolfe was appointed a deputy sheriff 
of San Bernardino County to exercise 
surveillance over aliens, and_ still 
wears the star, as successive sheriffs 
have insisted on his retaining an hon- 
orary position. 


v 

C. T. YOUNG, assistant to the Iowa 
cemmercial supervisor of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., with head- 
quarters in Des Moines, has been ap- 
pointed district manager. Mr. Young 
has been with the company since 1926. 
From 1929 to 1933 he held the positions 
of district commercial supervisor at 
Davenport and Des Moines, and district 
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sales supervisor at Des Moines. Mr. 
Young was manager at Davenport until 
January of this year when he returned 
to Des Moines as assistant to the com- 
mercial supervisor. 


v 

W. C. CORMAN, for many years 
connected with the Southern Indiana 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Sey- 
mour, Ind., until his retirement five 
years ago, has the sympathy of his 
many friends in the death of his wife. 
Mrs. Corman underwent an operation 
July 19 and passed away July 24. In- 
terment was in Rest Haven Cemetery, 
Louisville, Ky. 


v 
ARNOLD SHERRER, employed for 
35 years by the New England Telephone 


& Telegraph Co., at North Attleboro, | 


Mass., was guest of honor recently at a 
dinner given by employes and officials 
of the company on the occasion of his 
retirement from active service. 

Mr. Sherrer served as lineman for 
20 years, after which he was placed in 
charge of the care of the telephone 
building at North Attleboro. 


v | 
F. H. EDMINISTER, for the past 


four years manager of the Le Mars, 
Iowa, exchange of the Central Electric 
& Telephone Co., has been promoted to 
purchasing agent for the company and 
its subsidiaries. 

v 


HAROLD R. BOLLINGER, formerly 


of St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed 
manager of the Le Mars, Iowa, ex- 
change of the Central Electric & Tele- 
phone Co. 


v 
JAMES P. JOHNSON, district man- 
ager at Duluth, Minn., for the North- 


western Bell Telephone Co., has been 
transferred to Omaha, Neb., head- 
quarters, where he has taken up the 
work of commercial operations super- 
visor, succeeding R. J. Hopley, new 
general manager for the Nebraska- 
South Dakota area. 

T. L. Marshell, commercial engineer 
for that area, has been named assistant 
to Mr. Johnson, succeeding James P. 


Moore, named as district manager at 


Council Bluffs. 


Other district manager appointments | 


announced by the company include 
Stanley T. Vaill, Duluth, Minn.; 
Charles E. Dokken, St. Cloud, Minn., 
and R. B. Gray, Mason City, Iowa. 





No. 3800 


Central Office Protector 





The Cook No. 3800 Cen- 
tral Office Protector is our 
latest design. It includes 
the ratchet type self-sold- 
ering coil, alarm circuit and 
cutover and test springs. 
This protector operates to 
open the circuit and ground 
the line. 


It is built in 51 and 101 
pair sections. The pairs be- 
ing spaced on 34" centers, 
give great economy in 
head-room. 





COOK ELECTRICCO. 
2700 Southport Ave. 


Chicago 
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COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 22) 
make improvements in compliance with 
commission’s order. 

“At the time of the inspection made 
by the commission’s engineer June 
15-17, 1937, a total of 326 rotten and 
insufficient poles had been replaced 
with as many native chestnut and 
cedar poles. A total of 45 circuit miles 
of new galvanized iron wire had been 
strung, together with the necessary 
brackets and insulators. An inspection 
of the company’s records revealed that 
the total expenditure up to said date 
amounted to $2,595.52, and it was es- 
timated that the rehabilitation work 
was about 75 per cent complete, with a 
sufficient stock of wire, brackets and 
insulators on hand to complete the pro- 
gram.” 

“It is our duty,” said the commis- 
sion, “not only to give proper consider- 
ation to the improvement made by the 
intervenor of its system and service, 
both before and after the application 
of petitioners was filed but also to 
the intervenor’s ability to continue this 
program of improvement in the fu- 
ture.” 

The commission was of the opinion 
that it was without authority to re- 
quire the petitioners, as they requested, 
to purchase the property of the inter- 
venor as a condition to the granting 
of a certificate of convenience to oper- 
ate in the town of Center. 

In conclusion, the commission found 
that it would not be just and reason- 
able under the facts to grant the cer- 
tificate requested, and denied the peti- 
tion. 

vv 


Rates Reduced In 
Kentucky Exchanges 


New rates of the Lexington (Ky.) 
Telephone Co. will save telephone 
users in Lexington and Nicholasville 
$43,000 annually, according to an an- 
nouncement, July 8, by the Kentucky 
Public Service Commission, which ap- 
proved the new schedule after a series 
of informal conferences with company 
representatives. 

Reduced rates for service within the 
city will become effective August 1, 
and the base-rate area will be en- 
larged to include all Lexington sub- 
urbs by October 1. Heretofore, an ex- 
tra charge, based on distance, has been 
made to suburban subscribers. The new 
schedule will provide rates at 25 cents 
a month or $3 a year lower than the 
present charges, both in Nicholasville 


and Lexington, the commission re- 
ported. 
The telephone company also will 


offer within the Lexington base-rate 
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OBITUARY 


C. R. EATON, secretary-treasurer of 
the Sterling (Kans.) Telephone Co. 
since its organization in 1904, died July 
2 at his home in Sterling at the age of 
72. He had been about his work as 
usual the previous day and his passing 
was a surprise and a shock to everyone. 
Mrs. Eaton found him unconscious on 
the bedroom floor and he died a few 
minutes later. i 

Born in East Springfield, Pa., De- 
cember 11, 1864, Mr. Eaton attended 
schools and college in the East and 
moved to Kansas as a young man. He 
located in Arlington, Kans., in 1885 
where he went into the grocery busi- 
ness. Several years later he sold that 
business and went to Hutchinson where 
he served 11 years as deputy county 
clerk. 

In 1904 Mr. Eaton joined with F. S. 
Scoresby, register of deeds in Reno 
in purchasing the telephone 
plant in Sterling with Mr. Eaton as 
secretary and treasurer. The system 
is operated under the name of the 
Sterling Telephone Co., serving approx- 
imately 800 subscribers from the ex- 
changes at Sterling and Alden. 


county, 


area, as soon as equipment can be in- 
stalled, a new class of residential 
service which will permit a maximum 
of four parties to a line at $2.25 
monthly for each telephone. This serv- 
ice will be 75 cents a month lower than 
any service now offered at the Lexing- 
ton exchange, “and will provide a very 
satisfactory service for residential 
users with conservative requirements,” 
according to the commission’s state- 
ment. 

Enlargement of the base-rate area 
to include all contiguous built-up area 
outside the city limits will eliminate 
mileage charge on 1,131 telephones. 
This will bring about a saving of 
$11,000 annually in mileage charges in 
addition to the savings through the re- 
duced base rate, the commission stated. 

The extension of the base-rate area 
also will have the effect of reducing 
mileage charges to many Lexington 
subscribers located in outlying sections 
of Fayette county as their mileage will 
be calculated from the new boundary. 
Mileage charges are 83 cents per 
month per mile. 

The company also plans to adopt an 
air-line basis of mileage measurement, 
which will reduce further the charges 
to subscribers in outlying sections. At 
the present time a pole-line measure- 
ment of mileage is employed. The total 
savings in mileage charges for the 








Lexington exchange will approximat 
$14,500, the commission reported, 

In view of the work required to rp. 
calculate rates involving mileage 
charges, the statement read, a revision 
of such charges cannot be completed 
before October 1 and consequently wij 
not become effective until on bills as 
of that date. 

The $43,000 savings will be in adgi. 
tion to an $8,000 reduction in handse 
rates, service connections and miseel. 
laneous charges placed in effect by the 
Lexington company several months 
ago, making a total reduction of $5}. 
000 based on 1937 operations, the com- 
mission stated. 

The statement _ in. 
dicated the company plans to install 
automatic equipment sometime jn 
1938 at its Wilmore exchange and the 
Midway exchange of the Woodford 
Telephone Co., which is controlled by 
the Lexington company. 

It was also stated that the company 
has adopted a progressive wage in- 
crease system for operations which 
will bring increases to employes after 
specified periods of meritorious service 
with the company. It is expected that 
the aggregate effect of wage increases 
and new employes during the next 12 
months will approximate $30,000. 

The rate reductions, construction 
program and wage policy were worked 
out in a series of informal conferences 
between the commission and _repre- 
sentatives of the Lexington Telephone 
Co. The commission commended the 
company for its cooperative attitude 
during the course of these conferences 
and pointed out that the results ob- 
tained demonstrate the effectiveness of 
the informal conference method of 
regulating the rates and practices of 
utility companies. 

“The commission is convinced,” said 
the statement, “that long drawn out 
rate cases and expensive valuations are 
unnecessary in obtaining reasonably 
fair treatment for utility customers 
and utility companies in cases where 
utility representatives only desire 
equitable treatment rather than pro- 
tection as might be warranted by 4 
strict interpretation of regulatory 
law.” 


commission’s 


vv 
Commission Consultant 
Named in Louisiana 


The position of consultant to the Lou- 
isiana Public Service Commission in 
the electric, gas and telephone rate in- 
vestigations now being conducted has 
been accepted by Lieutenant-Governor 
Earl K. Long, according to an an- 
nouncement by Commissioner James 
O’Connor. Mr. Long is a brother of the 
late Huey P. Long. 
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Proceedings instituted by the com- 
mission against 28 electric and gas com- 
panies and the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. are now pending be- 
fore the commission. A hearing in the 
telephone case was set for July 26. 
Mark Wolff, utilities expert, is engaged 
with a staff of accountants in studying 
the books and records of the companies. 
He worked with the commission when 
the late Senator Long handled the rate 
reduction cases in 1934 and 1935. 

, ¥ 
Ohio Commission Lacks 


Funds for Rate Cases 

Sounding a warning that the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission may be 
forced to defer action on all cases 
pending before that body—including 
the 13-year-old Ohio Bell Telephone 
Charles F. 
Schaber, chairman of the commission 
said, “we are hoping to have money to 
go forward with these cases, but right 
now we are up in the air, and we don’t 
know what to do.” 

The occasion for the statement was 
the drastic reduction made in the ap- 
propriation allowed for this department 
of the state government in the bi- 
ennium appropriation bill passed by 
the legislature, and which was signed 
by Governor Martin L. Davey July 20. 

The chairman of the commission said 
there are 29 appeals pending before 
the commission from rate ordinances 
passed by various municipalities for 
natural gas rates alone and there are 
10 appeals pending for increase in 
rates for gas and telephone services, 
four appeals from ordinances fixing 
water rates, and one application of a 
telephone company which will require 
an analysis of 54 exchanges operated 
by the company. 

Chairman Schaber said that the com- 
mission expected soon to sé a date for 
the rehearing on the Ohio Bell rate case, 
but he did not know how far the com- 
mission would be able to proceed, al- 
though he was hoping there would be 
money coming from some source with 
which the commission can carry on. 

vy 
Tennessee Companies Cited; 
One Reduces Handset Rate 


Show cause orders against the 
Southern Continental Telephone Co. 
and the Christian-Todd Telephone Co. 
were issued July 10 by the Tennessee 
Public Utilities Commission toward 
rate reductions for each of the com- 
panies. Qn July 12 the Southern Con- 
tinental company accepted the commis- 
sion’s proposal to reduce its handset 
charge from 25 to 15 cents, effective 
August 1. The charge will be elim- 
inated after the customer has paid it 
18 months. 
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Co. state-wide rate case 





The orders demanded proof why the 
rates should not be lowered on hand- 
set telephones of the Christian-Todd 
company serving the city of Clarks- 
ville and Montgomery County. 

The Southern Continental was cited 
for similar proof for the towns of 
Sharon, Dresden and Martin in West 
Tennessee and in Putnam, Overton, 
White, Fentress and Scott counties in 
Middle and East Tennessee. 

These companies charge 25 cents per 
month for the handset telephones 
without limitation. The commission re- 
cently reduced the monthly charge by 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to 15 cents for 18 months 
and thereafter no additional charge. 

vy 
Tulsa, Okla., Rate Cut 
Upheld by Supreme Court 


The Oklahoma Supreme Court on 
July 13, by a six to two decision with 
one justice absent, affirmed the order 
issued in 1935 by the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission reducing tele- 
phone rates of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. in the city of Tulsa by 
25 cents monthly, for an estimated an- 
nual saving to telephone users of $60,- 
000 yearly. Subscribers stand to get 
refunds totaling $120,000 impounded 
during the last two years. 

The commission on December 10, 
1934, refused a rate reduction in Tulsa, 
but on appeal of A. S. Sweeney and 
the city of Tulsa held a rehearing at 
which the reduction of 25 cents a 
month for one, two, and four-party 
lines was ordered. 

Commission Chairman Reford Bond 
said an order more recently reducing 
Oklahoma City rates contained the 
same elements as the Tulsa case. Oral 
arguments are to be held this fall. 

Following the order reducing Okla- 
homa City rates last autumn, the tele- 
phone company applied for an inves- 
tigation of rates in 129 other Oklahoma 
cities, preliminary to seeking an in- 
crease of charges. 

That move was rejected two months 
ago, Chairman Bond asserting that a 
state-wide investigation would take 
several years and cost far more than 
the money appropriated for surveys. 
The company also appealed this decision 
to the supreme court, which on July 13 
gave the corporation commission 30 
days in which to file an answer. 

After reviewing the costs entailed 
in providing telephone service, the 
court held that the Bell company’s con- 
tention that the reduced rates would be 
confiscatory was not warranted. 

M. J. Stooker, general manager of 
the company, said that the court’s de- 
cision in the Tulsa case upholds the 
company’s contention that the state- 
wide rate hearing should be held. A 
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16.65. CIRCUIT OF NIGHT ALARM AND CODE ALARM IN MAGNETO BOARD. 
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When the operator restores the drop shutter to normal, this 


action opens the circuit and shuts off the 
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rehearing by the state supreme court 
will be sought, and thereafter, “if nec- 
essary,” the company will resort to the 
federal courts, Mr. Stooker asserted. 


The commission ordered Oklahoma 
City sidential telephone rates cut 
from $3.25 to $3 a month, and rates on 
business telephones from $7.50 to $7, 
without changing long distance rates 
or charges for handset type instru- 
ments 

The company then announced that it 


would impound the amount of the re- 


ductions and return it to subscribers 


if the supreme court should uphold the 
reduction order. 


vv 
Commission Gets Testimony 


In Wisconsin Bell Cases 
Testimony intended to show that an 
estimate made by the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission in 1934—revealing 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. had $4,- 
000,000 more property than it needed 
to serve the public—was reasonable, 
was heard by the commission July 22. 
D. J. Nicholson, commission _ tele- 
phone engineer, testified that Raa: tae 
Hill, who made the estimate in 1934, 
had found that after allowing for rea- 
sonable expansion up to 1937, the com- 
pany would still have at least $4,000,- 
000 more property in its claimed rate 
base than would be needed to serve con- 
sumers. 

After checking about three-fourths 
of the property Mr. Hill had listed as 
excess, Mr. Nicholson said he had found 
at least 68 per cent of it still to be ex- 
cess property, even allowing for ex- 
pansion of company business in the next 
three years. 

Mr. Hill, special chief engineer for 
the commission in the long drawn out 
telephone rate case, had been liberal in 
his estimates of how much company 
business would grow, Mr. Nicholson told 
Commissioners Fred S. Hunt, R. A. 
Nixon and R. Floyd Green. 

In oral argument July 23 before the 
commission, on the question of depre- 
ciation expense, Frederic Sammond, 
Milwaukee, attorney of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., attacked the personal 
integrity and ability of Mr. Hill for- 
merly engineer for the Wisconsin com- 
mission and now chief telephone engi- 
neer for the Federal Communications 
Commission in the investigation of the 
Bell System. 

According to the testimony, the com- 
mission prescribed annual depreciation 
rates for the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
effective January 1, 1936, which were 
about $700,000 lower than those de- 
sired by the company on its entire 
property and $500,000 lower on the 
exchange local service part of the 
property. 

This order was one of three by the 
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commission which the company ap- 
pealed in Dane county circuit court 
and on which further testimony was 
heard by Judge A. C. Hoppmann in 
that court last spring before the orders 
were remanded to the commission to 
decide whether any changes should be 
made in view of the new testimony. 
The commission held a hearing July 
22 and called for oral arguments July 
23 by the company and commission at- 
torneys before sending the order back 
to the court. 

Depreciation is the major issue in 
the rate case. The commission’s final 
rate order cut exchange charges to cus- 
tomers about $863,000 a year. The 
commission also based the valuation 
of the company’s exchange property, 
in part, on the theory that the depre- 
ciation reserve accumulated from an- 
nual allowances should be deducted in 
reaching a rate base. The company 
contends that only “observed deprecia- 
tion” should be deducted. 

So-called “observed depreciation,” 
the company says, is about 10 per cent 
of the gross value of the property. Its 
depreciation reserve is 30 per cent of 
the gross value of the exchange prop- 
erty. If it is depreciation for operat- 
ing expenses, it should be depreciation 
for rate-making purposes, the commis- 
sion contends. 

Attorney Sammond, for the com- 











No aging or deterioration .. . unaffected by 
sudden temperature changes...interval strains 
and stresses removed... homogeneous in charac- 
ter, only one coefficient of expansion...sustained 
high dielectric strength...clear, flawless for easy 
inspection...all surfaces impervious to moisture 
... tougher, improved glass to withstand rough 
handling. Write us about your requirements. 
We'll gladly send samples. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Muncie, Indiana. 


pany, ripped into the “rubber-stamped” 
conclusions of commission experts as 
to how long company equipment will 
last and how much depreciation allow- 
ance should be added to the reserve 
each year to provide for its replace- 
ment when it can no longer be used. He 
argued that the commission must ac- 
cept company depreciation rates unless 
its staff can show that the rates are 
greatly in error or were not fixed in 
good faith. Neither fact has been 
shown, it was declared. 

Instead, Attorney Sammond §as- 
serted, the commission had put the 
burden on the company to prove the 
commission staff wrong, had concluded 
that the company failed to do so and 
had, therefore, adopted 100 per cent 
the recommendations of A. R. Colbert, 
chief commission accountant. 


vv 
Rates Reduced by 


Informal Negotiations 
A general reduction in telephone 
rates of the California Water & Tele- 
phone Co. in the city of Redlands, as a 
result of informal negotiations between 
the company and the California Rail- 
road Commission was announced by the 
latter June 10. The new rates, effective 
in July, will effect a saving to the tele- 
phone users of the community of ap- 
proximately $8,022. 
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HEMINGRAY 
INSULATORS 


For a long life of dependable low-cost service 
rely on Hemingray Pin-Type Glass insulators. 
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Rates for 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


in this section 


furnished upon request 








CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration, Phillipsdale, R. 1.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, switchboard bare 
Chicago: 140 South Dear- 
born Street; Cincinnati: Traction Build- 
ing; New York: 10 East 40th Street. 


cable, 
copper wire. 











CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Underground Cable Lubricant, 
adopted by the Bell System for pulling 
lead sheathed cable.—Inert chemically— 
Will not separate—Ease where cable 
removal is necessary—Less strain—Ad- 
heres to the sheath. Write for particu- 











7. Adam Cook’s Sons, Inc., Linden, 
POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
B. + Canada—Western Red Cedar 
Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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residence telephone will cost $2 a 
month instead of $2.50 as at present. 
The differential for handsets is reduced 
from 25 to 15 cents a month. The $1 
reconnection charge where service has 
been disconnected for non-payment of 
rental charges is discontinued and the 
installation charge has been reduced. 


vy 
Summary of Commission 


Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

July 14: Telephone division granted 
authority to The Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. of Baltimore City to sup- 
plement existing facilities between 
Easton and Preston, Md. 

July 14: Telephone division granted 
petition of the Tri-County Telephone 
Co., South Haven, Mich. to reopen its 
case for further hearing before an ex- 
aminer at Washington, D. C., for taking 
proof in regard to changed conditions 
respecting ownership of stock which 
have occurred since the hearing held 
May 25, 1937. 

July 14: Telephone division requested 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. New York City to eliminate from 
its tariffs the provisions referring to 
limitations of liability to users of its 
services, since these provisions appear 
to be improperly included in tariffs filed 
by the A. T. & T. with the commission 
because the terms of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 do not appear to au- 
thorize carriers to so limit their liabil- 
ity. 

July 29: Hearing before telephone di- 
vision, upon its own motion, postponed 
to this date from July 19 on application 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for special experimental li- 
cense, (Docket 4541). 

Alabama Public Service Commission 

July 21: The 
certificate of 


commission denied a 
convenience and neces- 
sity to W. P. Jordan, H. W. Jordan, 
Hugh Jordan and Alma Johnson to 
construct and operate a telephone sys- 
tem in Center, Cherokee county, in the 
territory now served by the Peoples 
Telephone Co. Docket 6944. 
Illinois Commerce Commission 

July 26: Hearing in Chicago on com- 
plaint of Henry A. Proesel, et. al., 
against the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
as to rates for telephone service in ad- 
jacent exchanges to complainants as 
subscribers in the county of Cook. 
Amended complaint filed. 

July 29: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint of John K. Byrne against 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. as to 
refusal of company to render telephone 
service at residence of complainant at 
150 Oxford Road, Kenilworth. 
Louisiana Public Service Commission 

July 26: Hearing in statewide tele- 
phone rate case of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Earl K. Long has been 
chosen as consultant to the commis- 
sion in such rate cases. 

Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 

Commission 

July 16: Order issued granting «u- 

thority to the Bertha Telephone Co. to 





Under the new schedule a four-party 





change its schedule of rates according 
to the commission’s finding. 
July 16: Order issued dismissing, 
without prejudice, the application of 
James Harty, F. Goodnature, et al, 
for division of territory in Geneva an 
vicinity now served by the Intercounty 
ee Co. and the Lerdal Telephone 
0 


July 16: In the matter of the investi. 
gation on the commission’s own motion 
of the rate now in effect in the St. Pay] 
exchange area of the Tri-State Tele. 
phone & Telegraph Co. for the specia] 
reference listing in the telephone q. 
rectory styled “If No Answer Call.” 
ordered, that the Tri-State company be 
required to file, effective August 1, an 
amended exchange tariff cancelling the 
rate of 75 cents per month, per listing 
for special reference listings in its di- 
rectories and substitute therefor a rate 
of 25 cents. 

Missouri Public Service Commission 

July 20: Joint application filed by 
Florence E. Purcell, et al. to lease the 
telephone exchange at Conception Junc- 
tion, to Leigh E. Garver and Margaret 
W. Garver. 

July 23: Joint application filed by 
D. C. Myers to lease the telephone ex- 
changes at Green City, Green Castle 
and Pollock, Missouri, to J. R. Chap- 
man and Clara Chapman, his wife. 
New York Public Service Commission 

July 28: Hearing in Rochester be- 
fore Commissioner Burritt in the pro- 
ceeding, on motion of the commission, 
as to certain revisions to tariffs filed 
by the Rochester Telephone Corp. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

July 6: The commission has taken un- 
der consideration a protest of the Buf- 
falo Chamber of Commerce against a 
raise in telephone rates by the South- 
western Associated Telephone Co. 

However, the “raise” is merely res- 
toring the rates charged until the com- 
pany started rehabilitating its plant 
there, at which time it temporarily re- 
duced 25 cents per month the rate for 
business, residence and rural telephones. 
Upon completing the rebuilt plant, the 
company proposed to return to the high- 
er rates. 

West Virginia Public Service 
Commission 

July 21: Hearing on petition of the 
Morgan County Telephone & Electric 
Co. for authority to construct and oper- 
ate a waterworks system to serve subur- 
ban Berkeley Springs and surrounding 
territory. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

July 20: Hearing in Madison before 
Examiner Calmer Browy on applica- 
tions of the Baldwin Telephone Co. and 
the Cuba City Telephone Co. for slight 
increases in telephone rates. 

July 21: Hearing in Madison before 
Examiner Calmer Browy on application 
of the Farmers Telephone Co., Lancas- 
ter, for authority to install a common 
battery switchboard at Potosi. 

July 22: Further hearing in Madison 
before Chairman Fred §S. Hunt and 
Commissioners Nixon and R. Floyd 
Green on appealed telephone rate orders 
affecting Wisconsin Telephone Co., be- 
fore sending the case back to Dane 
county circuit court with a statement 
as to whether the orders are to be modi- 
fied in view of additional testimony 
taken previously in court or at the July 
22 hearing. 
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Condensed 


Telephone News 


New Companies 


and Incorporations 


KEYSTONE, IowA—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed by the Big 
Grove & Union Township Cooperative 
Telephone Lines, no capital stock. Fred 
Braksich is president and Herman 
Schneider, secretary. 

CASTROVILLE, TEXAS—The Medicine & 
San Geronimo Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$6,000. Incorporators are O. J. Wurz- 
pack, Ed. H. Seekatz and Herman J. 
Bippert. 


Construction 


EurEKA, ILL.—The Eureka Telephone 
company has started installation of a 
new switchboard at its office. It has a 
system of light signals instead of drop 
signals and has a capacity of 1,200 
telephones. 

LEMONT, ILL.—Complete rehabilita- 
tion of the Lemont telephone system of 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and erec- 
tion of a new building was recently 





4OHN C. LARKIN & COMPANY 
Consulting 
Accountants and Engineers 
Specializing in a Professional Service to 
Telephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of C Building 
Syracuse, New York 











Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 


ENGINEERS 
85 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 











NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 


Lae 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 
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announced by M. H. Boltz, manager of 
the Joliet district of the company serv- 
icing Lemont. 

Mr. Boltz appeared before the village 
trustees because a petitoin had been filed 
with the board protesting against the 
erection of a business or industrial 
structure in the midst of an exclusive 
residential section. Upon Mr. Boltz’s 
assurance that nothing would be stored 
in the building to interfere with home 
life, the plans of the company were 
accepted unanimously and the com- 
plainants seemed satisfied. 

WELLsBURG, IowaA—The Iowa State 
Telephone Co. is installing underground 
cables here, removing poles and lines 
from the streets. 

CoLUMBUs, KANS.—A new telephone 
switchboard has been installed by the 
Columbus Local Telephone Co. The com- 
pany arranged for a new universal type 
board which will permit use of common 
battery telephones to replace the old 
ringer-type telephones. 

MIDLAND, Micu.—The Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. will erect a new exchange 
building in this city at a cost of $44,- 
000, upon the completion of which new 
central office equipment will be in- 
stalled. The entire project is expected 
to cost about $124,000 and to be com- 
pleted in September, according to an 
announcement by Local Manager T. C. 
Mahar. 

CoLuMBUs, OnH1I0—Work will be 
started by the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
in Columbus on three improvement pro- 
grams estimated to cost $65,000, accord- 
ing to an announcement just made by 
the company. The three projects are 
to be completed before the end of the 
year. 

MANSFIELD, OH10— The Mansfield 
Telephone Co. is planning a $50,000 im- 
provement program which includes sev- 
eral miles of underground conduit and 
an addition to the present central of- 
fice. 

MENTOR, OH10—The village council 
has given permission to the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. to erect a new dial tele- 
phone exchange building here. 

TIFFIN, OHIO—A $15,000 project to 
improve long distance facilities and re- 
move overhead wires from a number of 
streets has been started in Tiffin by the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 

KYLE, TEXAS—The Southwestern As- 
sociated Telephone Co. plans to build 
a new building here to house the tele- 
phone system and provide living quar- 
ters for the operator. 

Corry, Pa.—Plans for modernizing 
the local telephone system by the Penn- 
sylvania Telephone Corp., with a pro- 
posed expenditure of $125,000 have been 
confirmed. 

The new plans will likely include the 
construction of a new office building 
and the installation of automatic equip- 
ment. 

NEwporT, VA.—Six additional trunk 
lines have been installed from the New- 
port News exchange of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co., to Hampton. 
Increased traffic between the two cities 
made the extra lines imperative. Ex- 
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Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone _— ols! 


Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 
telephone companies 








A SALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 


TELEPHONE BLDG. KANSAS CITY, mv. 
CITIZENS TRUST BLDG. FT. WAYNE, IND. 
135 S. SECOND ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Bpecialiste in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organisation, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


8324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years Conti Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


C. B. RUSSELL 


Interurban Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 











POSITIONS WANTED 








FOR SALE 





15 YEARS’ experience—Construction, 
cable-splicing, trouble shooting, mainte- 
nance inside and outside plant; desire one- 
man plant, preferably Middle West. Good 
references. Address 8629, care of TeEL- 
EPHONY. 





POSITION DESIRED by telephone 
engineer with executive experience, aged 
38, college graduate, now employed in tele- 
phone engineering with 14 years’ experi- 
ence. Address 8564, care of TELEPHONY. 





New Style Stewart Test Sets 


Have detector coil for 
telling direction and 
lamp for telling dis- 
tance to trouble. 








Sent on trial. Price 
> —_ Ottawa ii. 











HELP WANTED 





ACCOUNTANT OR AUDITOR de- 
sires position with Independent telephone 
company. 18 years’ experience in all 
branches of telephone accounting. Can give 
A-1 references. Investment considered. 
Address 8630, care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—15 years’ ex- 
perience telephone and telegraph equipment, 
engineering, installation and maintenance ; 
and building repair and maintenance in su- 
pervisory capacity. Two years’ sales ex- 
perience. Age 39. Locate anywhere. Ad- 
dress 8626, care of TELEPHONY. 











TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be pleasing 











NEW 
SWITCHBOARDS 








— 7 wuws 
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Not purchased from manufacturer 


(Write for circular) 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 














W AN TED—Salesman to sell new inven- 
tion that is money and labor saving to tele- 
phone, telegraph and power companies. 
Prefer man who has had experience in 
construction work. Must furnish own car, 
preferably truck or coupe, and about $200.00 
capital, which will be refunded if change 
is made. Several states still available. 
State age, previous connections and experi- 
ence. Good opportunity for right man. 
Address No. 8643, care of TELEPHONY. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





EXPERIENCED man and wife in tele- 
phone work want job in Kansas or Okla- 
homa. Can give good recommendations. 
Address A. R. Gately, Corbin, Kans. 





EXPERIENCED telephone man, 25 
years in operating and rates, desires sales 
work or position with operating company. 
Good personality, conservative and reliable. 
Excellent references. Address B. H. Mer- 
riman, Pilgrim Hotel, Marshalltown, Iowa. 





EXPERIENCED telephone and light 
manager, employed, desires position as 
traveling salesman. Technical training and 
experience. References furnished. Well 
known in telephone field. Write P. O. 
Box 83, Wilmar, Ark. 





WANTED—Cable splicing and switch- 
board work. Twenty years’ experience with 
Bell and Independent companies. Have 
testing equipment. Best of references. Will 
go anywhere and handle any job, large or 
small. Address 8628, care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION with Independent company. 
Competent switchboard maintenance, in- 
staller, wire chief duties and outside plant. 
Address 8627, care of TELEPHONY. 





MAN, age 32—Eight years’ service Bell 
System. Complete knowledge Commercial 
Department. Believe greater opportunity 
Independent companies. References, pres- 
ent supervisor. Address 8622, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





tended area service rates were rece 
put in operation, and this was one fag. 
tor which Manager S. S. Bortner ggig 
caused the increment in traffic. 

he declared, there is a normal rise jy 
business. 

Pending before the Federal Com. 
munications Commission is an applieg. 
tion for permission to locate a trang. 
mitter for shore-to-ship service in the 
Hampton Roads area. 

RITZVILLE, WASH.—Ritzville businegs 
men have presented the Benge Tee 
phone Association at Benge, with checks 
totaling $660. The money will be added 
to $875 collected in the Benge commp. 
nity to finance a telephone line f 
Benge tu Ritzville. In behalf of the 
Ritzville Chamber of Commerce, A, ¢ 
Rummer, president, presented the do 
nation to James Clinesmith, president | 
of the telephone association. 


The new line will be built directly 
from Benge to the Ritzville city lim 
its, where it will connect with the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co’s 
Ritzville lines. 


Miscellaneous 


MILFORD, ILL.—After 11 years ag 
manager of the Milford Telephone Ex. 
change Co., George Stolts has been 
transferred to Middleton, Ind., where he 
will be in charge of the exchange and 
also that at Daleville, a neighboring 
town. 


John Garrigus succeeded Mr. Stolts 
as manager here. 

VALPARAISO, IND.—Sale of the North- 
western Indiana Telephone Co. of this 
city to the Indiana Associated Tele 
phone Corp., subsidiary of the General 
Telephone Corp., New York City, was 
announced recently. 

DIKE, IowA—The Grant township 
farmers’ telephone line serving 23 farm 
families north of Reinbeck has been 
sold to the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., which operates the exchange 
at Dike. The farm line will be rebuilt 
into the dial system to be installed this 
summer at this town. 


The farmer line, of which M. R. 
Bromley is president and Raymond 
Murphy, secretary, was taken over by 
the Bell company on a contract which 
gives each farm subscriber two years’ 
free service of their telephone through 
Dike. This service sells for $18 yearly 
which amounts to a purchase price of 
$36 each for the 23 farm line owners. 

Northwestern Bell is to start work 
at once rebuilding the line. The 
new line will serve only eight patrons to 
each line. There will be no operator at 
Dike when the dial system is ready for 
use, but emergency or long distance 
calls can be placed by dialing operators 
at Cedar Falls or Parkersburg. Other 
calls will be reached through the dial 
system. 

CHASE, KANS.—Merle Young of 
Kingfisher, Okla., has been appointed 
manager of the Western Telephone 
Corp. exchange here, replacing Leland 
Hayes, transferred to Kingfisher. Mrs. 
Alice Morgenstern, with the company 
for ten years, resigned as chief opera- 
tor. 

ELKHART, KANs.—O. L. Bryant, of 
Dennison, Texas, is manager and trou- 
bleshooter for the local exchange of the 
Southwestern Associated Telephone Co., 
succeeding Julius Newton. 
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